5S ~’'m the man who 
‘S| £23 «married a dumb wife... 
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DUMB? Dumb like a fox! How else would she and I be 
here, vacationing in the middle of winter and not feeling 
even the slightest bit guilty about it? 











THE second night of the three-weeks’ arithmetic bee, 
SHE was plenty burned up when I started my annual she greets me with “Surprise, darling! I found the most 
November habit of bringing work home every night... divine —”. ..“ Won’t you ever have enough hats?” I groan 
but the next year’s budget estimates would never get .--“Silly!” she says, “It’s to help with your figuring, and 
figured otherwise. it’s really terrific!” 











HeERe’s the “terrific” 

Printing Calculator 

that’s taking the coun- 

try. It will save time 

and money for you, in 

pricing, in payrolls, in 

distributing sales or 

factory costs, in doz- 

ens of other ways. It’s 

the only machine of 

its kind which adds, 

subtracts, multiplies, divides automatically ...and prints 
an accurate, permanent record of all factors in each prob- 
lem. It’s even licked that old devil Decimal Point. See it 
inaction ; phone your nearest Remington Rand office to day. 


80 with this Printing tae I get twenty nights’ Remington Rand Ine. 


work done in two, take it to the office and wind up buy- 

‘ ° p Duy: > > , = 

ig two more. Yesterday we leave, and today we're soaking pat etn phn tat — - 
up sun like veterans ... Dumb wife? I’m a push-over for n Mebe : ale nae pel 
these ideas of hers! aera pe heey a nnn — 
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Indemnity Agents! 
Feature 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


in your solicitations this month 
for 
EXTRA MERITS 
in our 


“We're 20 in ‘40 and going like 60” 
Sales Campaign 


Every man and woman dependent upon 
their earnings needs protection against 
even their temporary loss. Many who 
don't have Accident and Health insur- 
ance are without it only because they 
have never been solicited. Indemnity 
has prepared a new illustrated folder 
and “proposal” form to help you get this 
worthwhile business. 


CASUALTY 


SURETY 





FIDELITY 


CAPITAL $2,500,000 


INDEMNITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 











































Aetna Cas. & Surety Company .......... 
Aetna Insurance Company ................ 
Aetna Life Insurance Company .......... 
Agricultural Insurance Company ......... 
American Alliance Ins. Company ........ 
American Equitable Assur. Co. ........... 
American Home Fire Assur. Co. .......... 
American Ins. Co. (Newark) .............. 
American Re-Insurance Company ........ 
American Reserve Ins. Company .......... 
American Surety Company ............... 
Automobile Insurance Company .......... 
Baltimore American Ins. Company ....... 
Sankers & Shippers Ins. Company ....... 
Boston Insurance Company .............. 
Camden Fire Ins. Association ............ 
Carolina Insurance Company ............. 
City of New York Ins. Company ........ 
Connecticut Gen’l] Life Ins. Co. .......... 
Continental Casualty Company ........... 
Continental Insurance Company .......... 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company ........... 
Employers Reinsurance Corp. ............ 
Excess Ins. Co. of America ............... 
Federal Insurance Company .............. 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. ............ 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins. Co. ............ 
Fire Assoc. of Philadelphia .............. 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. ........... 
Firemen’s Insurance Co. of Newark ...... 
Franklin Fire Insurance Co. .............. 
General Reinsurance Corp. .............+. 
Georgia Home Insurance Co. ............. 
Gibraitear Vire & Marime ....ccccccecccccss 
Glens Falls Insurance Company .......... 
Globe & Republic Ins. Company .......... 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Ins. Co. ........... 
Great American Insurance Co, ............ 
Great American Indemnity Co. ..........- 
Halifax Fire Insurance Company ........ 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company ........ 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company ....... 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec. & Ins. Co. 
Home Insurance Company ............66. 
Home Fire Security Corp. ..cccccccccccecs 
Homestead Fire Insurance Co. ........... 
Ins. Co. of North America ...........+..+. 
Jersey Ins. Co. of N. Y 
Knickerbocker Insurance Co. ............. 
Lincoln Fire Ins. Company .............. 
Maryland Casualty Company ............. 
Mass. Bonding & Ins. Company .......... 
Merchants Fire Assur. Corp. ............-. 
Mecehants Tae, Co. CPTOV.) oi ccccccccosess 
Merchants & Mfgrs. Fire Ins. Co. ....... 
National Casualty Company .............. 
National Fire Insurance Co. .............. 
National Liberty Ins. Company ........... 
National Union Fire Ins. Co. ............. 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co. ............ 
New Brunswick Fire Ins. Co. ............. 
New Hampshire Fire Ins. Co. ............. 
New Yerk Fire Ins. Company ............ 
Northern Insurance Company ............ 
North River Insurance Co. ............... 
Northeastern Ins. Co. of Hartford ........ 
OCU WOSGCER HAE) EMS, CO. oisscccccccese 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Co. ............. 
Peewee Mine TMSOTARCE CO. 6... ccccccccsce 
Phoenix Insurance Company ............. 
Preferred Accident Ins. Co. ............... 
Providence Washington Ins. Co. .......... 
Reinsurance Corp. OF N.Y. ..cccsccccccccs 
Republic Ins. Co.—Dallas ..............6. 
Revere (Paul) Fire Ins. Co. ...........0.. 
Rhode Island Ins. Company .............. 
i ee Oe  , cdcaccaccccceace 
OOO FD. Ge Mike BE. OD. ce cccccccscccce 
Seaboard Surety Company ................ 
Security Ins. Co. (New Haven) ........... 
ppramgmee BW. & BM. Tae. Co. ....cc.ccccccs 
Stuyvesant Insurance Company ........... 
Sun Life Assur. Co. of Canada ........... 
Travelers Insurance Company ............ 
os Oe ees Oe MOO COB, occ ccccccccccecs 
ee eS ror ree 
U. 8S. Guarantee Company ................ 
Weatehester Fire Ime. Co. .....ccccccccccs 
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..and water in a sprinkler system is no excep- 


tion to this fundamental law—which accounts 
for our annual winter epidemics of needless 
fire and water losses in sprinklered properties 
due to freezing...losses which a few simple pre- 
cautions could so easily prevent. 

Frozen sprinkler tanks, leaks from bursting 
pipes, disastrous fires because sprinklers are 
shut off to prevent freezing—these are the chief 
dangers to contend with. And the best safe- 
guard against losses from these causes is A.D.T. 
Sprinkler Supervisory and Waterflow Alarm 
Service, which automatically detects trouble 


Controlled Companies of AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 155 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OFFICES 


CENTRAL STATION 








conditions in time to correct them before seri- 
ous damage results. This service also makes 
the sprinkler an automatic fire alarm, auto- 
matically summoning the fire department the 
instant.a sprinkler head opens or serious leak 
occurs. 

Not only does A.D.T. Central Station Super- 
vision assure maximum protection from your 
sprinkler system—it may also result in sub- 
stantial savings, by making it possible to re- 
vise other protection measures that are more 
costly but less effective. Write for descriptive 
booklets and further information. 


A.D.T. SPRINKLER SUPERVISORY AND WATERFLOW ALARM SERVICE 


IN ALL PRINCIPAL 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 0s 
Pat 
A SUMMARY of the insurance company developments a 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies, Mat 
ARIZONA 
Licensed 
American Guarantee & Liability Ins. Co....... New York, N.Y, Am 
PRCRIIOONE FIVE TMS: TG... occ c cccecccccccces New York, N. Y. Dea 
ARKANSAS Gua 
Licensed 
American Automobile Fire Ins. Co............. St. Louis, Mo, 
American Automobile Ins. Co................... St. Louis, Mo. 
American Guarantee & Liability Ins. Co....... New York, N.Y. Mut 
First National Ins. Co. of America............ Seattle, Wash, 
Withdrawn Hing 
Gemeral Five Ansar. GO., EAM, « xsi so opiate Sebceae Paris, France Mer 
Thames & Mersey Marine Ins. Co., Ltd......... Liverpool, Eng. Mut 
Unit 
CALIFORNIA - 
| Licensed 
4 FRE es th, Ce ciao ssiceeeadeccscees sae New York, N. Y. 
; Examined . Celin 
a Winnipeg, Can. 
Ne eee Winnipeg, Can. 
Merced County Mutual Fire Ins. Co............. Hilmar, Cal, 
Pacific Automobile Ins. Co.............cccee Los Angeles, Cal. Ame 
PRIS I soo oct cseesistsrenesvees Los Angeles, Cal. 
CONNECTICUT 
Licensed Crear 
American Guarantee & Liability Ins. Co....... New York, N.Y. Mutu 
ee Ee RR a ere eee Detroit, Mich. 
Employers Mutual Liability Ins. Co......... rs . ¢ taeee: “a Dioce 
, F CPGGRNE TIEMNEY CD... oc cvvcacccccccces an Francisco, Cal. Inter- 
Yes, sir, a new lead and a good one—one that will make aad 
your next trip to New York the best you ever had. — 
Hotel Pennsylvania, directly across from Pennsyl- | Employers Mutual Liability Ins. Co...........Wausau, Wisc J Amer 
. : A ee Hardware Indemnity Ins. Co., of Minn..... Minneapolis, Minn. Empl 
vania Station and in the heart of the insurance district, 
offers you more than ever before! For example: yen 
American Home Fire Assur. Co............. New York, N. Y. Provii 
% A new Cafe Rouge, New York’s newest and a oe errr Detroit, Mich. 
smartest rendezvous for dinner and supper Hardware Indemnity Ins. Co., of Minn.... . Minneapolis, Minn. 
dancing. ILLINOIS Reser 
A Licensed 
* A new Coffee Shop, modern as today, with fine Occidental Indemnity Co...........00c00008 San Francisco, Cal. 
food at budget prices. INDIANA Ameri 
: Licensed Car & 
* New, streamlined elevators. National Fire & Marine Ins. Co..........+..+: Wischeth, © } Contin 
: Jni ific So ee reorient ttle, Wash. 
%& Many completely modernized guest rooms— mere ag aad Withdrew er — 
and they’re spacious rooms, not crowded and Sussex Fire Ins. Co........ ia eeaeaen tries spies Newark, N. J. Dryde 
“xaminec 
cramped. Pacific Natsonal Fire Ins. Co..............00 San Francisco, Cal. al 
/ ; Fidelit 
Same courteous, alert service from Statler-trained IOWA Frank! 
. h ll h ’ Licensed aa Glens 
employees, of course. So, with all that’s new, you can Cream City Mutual Fire Ins. Co............. Milwaukee, W + Home 
see it’s good policy to stay at Hotel Pennsylvania. Union. Mutual Fire Ins. Co............ceeee- Providence, R. |. James 
i Merche 
KANSAS een 
Licensed : New Y 
Occidental Indemnity Co................065 San Francisco, Gl B Patron 
Pacific Eaiployers Ins, Co.............000000 Los Angeles, Cal B Securit 
Transe 
2200 Rooms each with $3 50 KENTUCKY Wyomi 
private bath. Rates begin at JV: Licensed : 
x American Guarantee & Liability Ins. Co....... New York, N.Y 
STATLER OPERATED - ACROSS FROM PENNSYLVANIA STATION, NEW YORK ¢ \ i 3 hi 
Buckeye Union Fire Ins. Co.............0.00e5 Columbus, Ohio f , 
JAMES H. McCABE, General Manager Coens Set Pave COP... 0... scccsiveccccee Kansas City, Mo — 
OTHER STATLER HOTELS IN: Boston « Buffalo * Cleveland + Detroit» St.Louis Firemen’s Mutual Ins. Co...............+2.++- Providence, R. 7 uyves 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Ins. Co..............+.- Chicago, Il 
6 BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS FOR , 
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Occidental Indemnity Co...............06. San Francisco, Cal 


DD eee eee New York, N. Y. 
Protection Mutual Fire Ins. Co...............20++ Chicago, III. Ye G. * Vy, # 


MAINE 
Licensed 
Manufacturers Casualty Ins. Co............. Philadelphia, Pa. 
MARYLAND 
Licensed 
American Fire Ins. Co. of the D. of C....... Washington, D. C. 
aamern National Ins. Co... ..66600.ccscecesses Detroit, Mich. 
Examined 
Guaranty & Indemnity Ins. Co................. Baltimore, Md. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Licensed 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Assn........... Omaha, Neb. 
Examined 
Hingham Mutual Fire Ins. Co................. Hingham, Mass. 
Merchants & Farmers Mut. Fire Ins. Co....... Worcester, Mass. 
Mutual Fire Assur. Co. of Springfield........ Springfield, Mass. 
SE ee er ree Westfield, Mass. 
MICHIGAN 
Licensed 
EE Sree rere Celina, Ohio 
MINNESOTA 
Licensed 
American Guarantee & Liability Ins. Co....... New York, N. Y. 
MISSOURI 
Licensed 
Cream City Mutual Fire Ins. Co............. Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Mutual Commerce Casualty Co............... Kansas City, Mo. 
Examined 
Diocesan Inter-Ins. Exchange........... Webster Groves, Mo. 
Inter-Ins. Exch. for Auto. Club of Mo........... St. Louis, Mo. 
NEVADA 
Licensed 
American Guarantee & Liability Ins. Co....... New York, N. Y. 
OTe “MORAY 4B. 5 05:56 5veces vesessesece Dallas, Texas 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Examined 
meet Wave Tamm. CO... cccccceccscseccecs New York, N. Y. 
NEW JERSEY 
Licensed 
UE... 54 yuguunte rd catlwheceaads New York, N. Y. 
NEW YORK 
Licensed 
American Policyholders Ins. Co.............000: Boston, Mass. 
Examined 
Car & General Ins. Corp., Ltd...............2+5- London, Eng. 
Continental Insurance Co.............2.0e:- New York, N. Y. 
Cooperative Fire Ins. Co.............ceeeeees Granville, N. Y. 
ES RS Se er tr: Delhi, N. Y. 


Dryden & Groton Cooperative Fire Ins. Co.....McLean, N. Y. 


EE eas as cha dpenekhaead London, Eng. 
Farmers Mutual Indemnity Assn............... Moravia, N. Y. 
Fidelity-Phenix he ee ae New York, N. Y. 
Franklin National Ins. Co., of N. Y........... New York, N. Y. 
Cn el caked Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Home Indemnity Co.............scccccccseeel Yew York, N. Y. 
Jamestown Mutual Ins. Co.............s00005 Jamestown, N. Y. 
Merchants Indemnity Corp.............22..+: New York, N. Y. 
Monroe County Patrons Fire Relief Assn.....Brockport, N. Y. 
New York Cooperative Undrs................2.- Albany, N. Y. 
Patrons of Industry Fire Ins. Co..........++.-: Cortland, N. Y. 
Security Mutual Fire Ins. Co.............eeeeecee Delhi, N. Y. 
Transcontinental Ne re eae New York, N. Y. 
Wyoming Valley Fire Ins. Co...............-. Warsaw, N. Y. 

OHIO 

, Licensed 
American Guarantee & Liability Ins. Co....... New York, N. Y. 
RN ae oe New York, N. Y. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Each day it becomes increasingly necessary for 
the modern agent to be prepared to care for the 
insurance needs of his community. Likewise, the 
modern insurance organization must be equipped 
to meet every requirement of agent and public. 


The “North British” maintains specialized de- 
partments, the heads of which keep in close touch 
with business conditions and underwriting develop- 
ments affecting Fire and al] kindred lines so as 
to be in a position always to give worthwhile advice 


and assistance. 


Agents are always welcome to consult these 


specialists regarding their problems, with full as- 


surance of friendly, helpful cooperation. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 11. 
150 William St., New York 





COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS—Continued 


OREGON 

Licensed 
eg, 9 Sage ey ee ae = Detroit, Mich, 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Reinsured 

ee ee ae en eee Pittsburgh, Pa, 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Licensed 
American Guarantee & Liability Ins. Co....... New York, N. Y, 
ee ee er Detroit, Mich, 

Examined 
Blair County Mutual Fire Ins. Co................./ Altoona, Pa, 
Butler County Merchants Mutual Fire Ins. Co....... Butler, Pa. 
Coolspring Valley Mutual Fire Ins. Co............. Mercer, Pa, 
Cooperative Mutual Fire Ins. Co................... Berlin, Pa, 
Ee re Somerset, Pa, 
Excelsior Mutual Fire Ins. Co............. No. Washington, Pa, 
Farmers Mut. Fire Ins. Co., of Hannahstown....Marwood, Pa, 
Permers Bete) Fite Ins. Co... ...cccccccscccn Greenville, Pa, 
Coormeam Beetuel Fire Ins. Co.....0.0.cccccceses Zelienople, Pa. 
ee hg we ©. ee ree Somerset, Pa. 
Greene County Farmers Mutual Fire Ins. Co.......Aleppo, Pa. 


Home Mutual Fire Ins. Co., of Blair & Huntingdon Cos., 
Williamsburg, Pa. 


Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of Greene County........ Jamestown, Pa. 
Oakiand Matual Fire Ins. Co... .......0ccccccee Franklin, Pa. 
Pennsyivame Fire Ins. Go...< .......055..0c00 Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southwestern Mut. Fire Assn. of Fayette Co... .. Uniontown, Pa. 
State Workmen's Insurance Fund.............. Harrisburg, Pa, 
Og Be OE eee Bedford, Pa. 
West Salem Mutual Fire Ins. Co............... Greenville, Pa. 
Worth Mutual Fire Ins. Co................. Slippery Rock, Pa. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Licensed 
American Guarantee & Liability Ins. Co....... New York, N. Y. 
IE CID Sos inis.c bawicesie dey sec aswwsieess Baltimore, Md. 
UTAH 
Licensed 
American Guarantee & Liability Ins. Co.......New York, N. Y. 
Dearporn Mational fas. Go... .cccs.cccccccces Detroit, Mich. 
Seaboard Surety Company.................. New York, N. Y. 
VERMONT 
Licensed 
ee a, a ee Providence, R. I. 
WASHINGTON 
Licensed 
ee ee Detroit, Mich. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Licensed 
Hardware Indemnity Ins. Co., of Minn..... Minneapolis, Minn. 
PN I CAR ik poo werseeseibserecess-es Washington, D. C. 
WYOMING 
Licensed : 
American Guarantee & Liability Ins. Co.......New York, N.Y. 
CANADA 
HALIFAX 
Licensed 
ee EE a Auckland, N. Z. 





COMPETITION 


pretty stiff from some com- 
pany or policy? Learn all 
about them—and your own 
companies and policies in 


BEST'S PUBLICATIONS. 
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Western Department 
844 Rush St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Southwestern Dept. 
912 Commerce St. 
Dallas, Texcs 


Pacific Department 
220 Bush St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


AGENTS AND BROKERS — Protect your .clients. Cash in on o 
market long. neglected. Make sure that the Extended Coverag 
Endorsement is sold with every Fire policy. Build up your premium 
income by streamlining your Fire policies the Loyalty Group way 


FIREMEN'S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 
Pittsburgh Underwriters @ Keystone Underwriters 
Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE 
10 Park Place 
Newark, New Jersey 


Foreign Deportment 
111 John St. 
New York, New York 


Canadian Departments 
461 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 
404 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 


The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 
Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canade 
The Metropolitan Casualty Ins. Co. of N. Y. 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
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|: HARMONY with the 


of reviewing at the turn 
of the year the important 
occurrences of the past 
twelve months, and in the 
light of experience attempt- 
ing to forecast and plan for 
the future, insurance men 
are engaged in taking “a 
look at the record.” A year 
ago in these columns we 
commented upon general 
conditions, both at home and 
abroad, as they affected the 
business of insurance, and, 
‘quite as usual, the outlook 
"was a hodgepodge of good, 
ad and indifferent elements and potentialities. Since 


)then we have seen a great nation reverting to the brutal 


dards of the cave man, in utter disregard of those 
“deals of international relations built up so laboriously 
» Over recent centuries; and, as a result, the outbreak of 
/ another holocaust in Europe, following on the heels of 
"wholesale and wanton destruction of life in China and 
Vhearly three years of bitter and sanguinary civil war 
"in Spain. 


Challenge to Ideals 


_ In its broadest aspect all this means a challenge on 
the part of the aggressor nations to the ideals of gov- 
‘mmment which have been founded on individual liberty 
—an effort to reduce the individual to the status of 


q ‘slavery to the State, with complete loss of individual 


“Security of life and property, with loss of freedom of 
the press and of religion; and, as a natural corollary, 
the complete domination of great masses of people by 
ruthless opportunists, wholly unfitted for positions of 
authority, because of the low standards of intelligence 
and ethics which they so clearly evidence. The issue 
ls joined and it must be fought out; there is no room 
in the world for the existence of two such diametrically 
Opposed conceptions: the one emphasizing the value 
and dignity of the individual, the obligation to perform 
faithfully all engagements, and to respect the rights 
of others; and the other looking upon men in the mass 
as _ step above dumb beasts, and exalting might over 
right, 
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HOLIDAY GREETINGS 


general and wise practice E ACH year I receive Christmas and New Year 

greetings from all over the United States, 
and from abroad—messages so very numerous 
that it is difficult to acknowledge or reciprocate 
them individually. For that reason I am glad 
to be able to avail myself of the facilities of “'° 
our monthly publications to thank especially 
each and every friend who has honored me 
with holiday good wishes, and in addition to 
extend to all our other friends my cordial greet- 
ings and best wishes for their happiness and 
success during the coming year. 


ip 2), Bn 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF. 


the Reeord 


What the war will mean 
to the people of this coun- 
try cannot be foreseen, but 
certain dislocations, per- 
haps great dislocations, of 
trade and every-day affairs 
inevitable. Already 
many manufacturers of ar- 
ticles useful only in peace 
are making or preparing to 
make instead articles useful 
only in war. The shock 
to our economic life caused 
by these adjustments will, 
of course, be lessened if we 
are able to avoid direct 
participation in the conflict, 
and, at the moment, the 
situation seems to be, for the most part, “business as 
usual.” 


Domestic Problems 


The outbreak of the war has to a considerable extent 
diverted attention from our domestic problems, which 
remain acute and unsolved. To illustrate, the interest- 
bearing national debt has increased during the last 
year by an amount more than twice the total debt 
shortly before our entrance into the World War, and 
is now not only at an alltime “high,” but many bil- 
lions in excess of the debt at the close of the World 
War. The importance of this economic fact cannot be 
overestimated. Very serious also is the apparent re- 
luctance which seems to prevail in administration circles 
to effect any genuine curtailment of public spending. 
Unemployment remains a major problem, although 
there has been a considerable increase in the tempo of 
business in recent months. 

In our own country there is clearly apparent a con- 
flict of conceptions of the true functions of government 
which are as irreconcilable as the conflict of ideologies 
that provoked the present war in Europe. All history 
shows only too clearly that every concentration of 
authority is a threat to individual liberty ; and the theory 
embodied in the Constitution of the United States of a 
group of sovereign states united for mutual protection 
and advantage, with clear delimitation and decentrali- 
zation of authority, has quite as plainly proved itself 
the best form of government devised by man. 

(Continued on next page) 








A LOOK AT THE RECORD—Continued 

The writer is convinced that the welfare of the in- 
surance business—and for that matter of all business 
in this country—will be promoted by less and not more 
interference by bureaucrats who in the nature of the 
case cannot possibly understand, because of inade- 
quate technical knowledge, the problems with which 
they attempt to deal. It may be well to remind our 
readers that the right time to combat such inimical in- 
fluences is at their first appearance. Every gardener 
knows that if weeds are pulled out as soon as they 
show, the job is light and the plants do not suffer— 
they benefit ; but if the weeds are allowed to grow large 
and strong, getting rid of them is a back-breaking job 
and many of the plants are pulled up at the same time. 

Despite adverse conditions surrounding it, the in- 
surance business has much for which to give thanks. 
The companies have had a very good year, with sub- 
stantial but reasonable profit for the risks they assumed, 
thus strengthening the protection afforded their policy- 
holders. The outlook for 1940 is definitely a favorable 
one. On the whole, 1939 was a normal year, and, 
since business generally is moving somewhat faster, 
premium volume should hold up and general results 
continue to be satisfactory. The problems with which 
the insurance companies have to cope in 1940 have their 
origin in general economic conditions, and the exploita- 
tion of political theories, rather than in technical mat- 
ters inherent in the business. 

A. M. B. 


MONTHLY FIRE LOSSES 


IRE losses in the United States for the month of 

November, as estimated by the National Board, were 
$27,248,160, a reduction of about 5% as compared with 
November, 1938. From July, 1938, to and including 
August, 1939, the monthly fire losses, with only one 
exception, reflected substantial increases over the cor- 
responding months of the previous year. Subsequently, 
fire losses have been lower than those reported in 1938, 
but well above the favorable figures reported in 1937, 
For the eleven months of this year fire losses aggregated 
$285,539,640 as compared with $269,291 ,956 and $254, 
547,142 respectively, reported during the same periods 
of 1938 and 1937. 

A table of fire losses for the first eleven months of 
the past four years follows: 





1936 1937 1938 1939 

January ... $27,729,930 $25,069,895 $27,676,337 $27,615,316 
February .. 30,909,896 654,962 26,472,626 29,303,520 
March 29,177,406 29,319,029 29,050, 30,682,168 
are 25,786,835 26,663,854 25,616,112 27,061,522 
are 21,479,380 21,437,739 22,917,577 27,031,70 
RE ies 20,407,485 19,524,765 19,473,617 24,190,700 
ase 22,357,020 19,812,485 434,688 22,468,304 
August .... 21,714,495 19,767,314 20,821,184 22,800,500 
September.. 20,413,537 19,349,756 23,372,528 22,837,250 
October . 20,439,136 21,097,670 24,797,624 24,300,500 
November . 22,808,497 23,849,673 28,658,695 27,248.10 
Total 


11 months $263,223,617 $254,547,142 $269,291,956 $285,539,640 





FIRE INSURANCE 
Experience of N. Y. Licensed Companies 


The following tabulations of fire insurance aggre- 
gates for the years 1935 to 1938, inclusive, have been 
compiled by the statistical division of the rating bureau 
of the New York State Insurance Department from 
the experience of companies licensed in the State. The 
amounts and percentages are those for fire business 
only and exclude allied lines which are reported sep- 
arately in the fire experience exhibits. All ratios are 
on the incurred to earned basis. 

This is the first time the New York Insurance De- 
partment’s rating bureau has made an annual compila- 
tion of the results of fire insurance companies. For 
several years the statistical division of its rating bureau 


STOCK COMPAN 





has released the results on automobile liability and 
workmen’s compensation insurance as reported in cas- 
ualty experience exhibits filed by companies doing busi- 
ness in New York. It is expected that the fire insurance 
results also will be compiled annually in the future. 

Superintendent Louis H. Pink pointed out, when 
releasing the statistics, that a separate item for Federal 
income taxes applicable to underwriting income was 
introduced in the 1938 experience exhibits. Many 
companies had not previously made this apportionment 
of income taxes between underwriting and investment 
expenses in the gain and loss exhibits of their annual 
statements. The following figures are therefore slightly 
off balance for the year 1938. It is believed that future 
reports will contain more accurate apportionments of 
this item. 


Y AGGREGATES 


bs (EXCLUDING REINSURANCE COMPANIES) 
cc COUNT RY-WIDE EXPERIENCE 
————_ INCURRED EXPENSE ANALYSIS—————_..__ - New York Staten 
Claim Field - Inspec- Federal 
Calendar Premiums r Ratios ‘ adjust- Commis- Super- General tion & Taxes Income Premiums Loss 
Year. arn Loss. Expense. Net Gain. ment. sion. vision. Administ. Bureaus. & Fees. Tax. carned Ratio. 
1935.... $431,887,000 33.3% 52.7% 13.9% 2.4% 26.4% 4.9% 11.1% 3.0% -9% ae $63,736,000 35.2% 
1936.... 425,298,000 38.4% 51.8% 9.8% 2.4% 26.5% 4.8% 10.2% 3.0% 4.9% 6s 298, 34.1% 
1937... 425,673,000 36.1% 52.2% 11.7% 2.3% 27.2% 4.8% 10.3% 2.9% 4.7% — 61,731,000 31.9% 
1938. . 424,517,000 37.9% 53.3% 8.8% 2.5% 26.7% 5.0% 11.0% 3.0% 4.1% 1.0% 60,578,000 35.8% 
MUTUAL COMPANY AGGREGATES 
(EXCLUDING ASSOCIATED FACTORY MUTUALS) 
1935. . $45,069,000 31.0% 38.1% 30.9% 1.3% 13.9% 4.9% 13.2% 2.6% 2.2% $3,550,000 32.9% 
1936. . 46,919,000 34.5% 38.2% 27.3% 1.5% 13.6% 5.3% 12.9% 2.6% 2.3% 4,102,000 34.2% 
1937 50,162,000 34.5% 38.4% 27.1% 1.6% 14.3% 5.0% 12.4% 2.4% 2.7% 4,474,000 31.9% 
1938 50,696,000 32.3% 40.0% 27.7% 1.6% 14.8% 5.4% 12.6% 2.6% 2.9% 4,911,000 32.7% 
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IWSURANCE STOCK 


Trends 





N 1939, insurance securities 
again led all other classes of 
stocks in appreciation, re- 


flecting the generally sound ae 
T, ie 15 Casualty .......... 
condition of the insurance 8 ayant 
business. In fact, fire and cas- 50 Industrial* ........ 
ualty stocks appreciated eight = — Laeedbew see 
| 


per cent while the general 
market averages of other com- 





STOCK MOVEMENTS 


* Standard Statistics Averages 


ualty companies have reached 
record levels and the fire com- 


panies have reported very 

—— pen satisfactory results although 

“* 3 + 86 the general decline in fire rates 
. 7 + 31 and an increase in fire losses 
eee her v F have cut the abnormally high 


profits of the years just pre- 
ceeding. Also, during the last 








mon stocks declined about five 
per cent. The only other class 
to show an increase was public utility which had lagged 
unduly in 1938 and which had shown very little appre- 
ciation since 1933. 

Earnings in the fire field have been remarkably steady 
for a number of years; and since weathering the de- 
pression, casualty results have been better than at any 
period in the history of the business. This is fully 
reflected in the market averages of the various groups, 
Standard Statistics reporting a general appreciation of 
about 25 per cent in the index of ninety selected stocks 
between 1933 and 1939, while our own averages of 
fifty fire stocks advanced 86 per cent and fifteen cas- 
ualty stocks 187 per cent. The general market averages 
were held down somewhat by the sorry performance 
of the rails and the lagging utilities, but the group of 
fifty industrials advanced only 31 per cent for the 
period, 


Three Year Trend 


It is significant that this appreciation in the fire and 
casualty field took place in the three years ending with 
1936 and that, in spite of excellent earnings in the 
following three years, insurance stocks followed the 
pace set by general security prices and registered fairly 
substantial declines in 1937 which have not quite been 
overcome by appreciation in the last two years. The 
actual aggregates are as follows: casualty at the end 
of 1936, $179,000,000 and 1939, $177,000,000; fire at 
Fa of 1936, $1,087,000,000 and 1939, $1,041,- 


During this three-year period, earnings of the cas- 
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three years, many of the com- 
panies have increased dividend 
payments to stockholders so that yields are higher than 
at the end of 1936. 


Casualty Leaders 


Largest appreciation in 1939 was recorded by Sea- 
board Surety which has reported substantial earnings 
and increased dividends in the last two years and which 
ranked fifth in appreciation since 1933. Massachusetts 
Bonding, which ranked fourth for the period, was sec- 
ond in 1939, followed by Hartford Steam Boiler and 
New Amsterdam, the two companies which have shown 
the smallest appreciation for the period. Still leading 
the list in enhancement of value since 1933 is Na- 
tional Casualty followed by United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty and Fidelity and Deposit. 


Fire Leaders 


In the fire field, Home led in appreciation in 1939 
and stood in fifth place for the period. Second place 
went to Springfield and third to National Union, the 
same it held for the period 1933-1939. First and second 
places in appreciation for the six-year period are still 
held by Baltimore American and Pacific Fire, respec- 
tively, with appreciation of 225 per cent and 219 per 
cent, the only fire companies above 200 per cent. 

The complete table of fifty fire companies appears 
on page 51 and that of the casualty companies on page 
50. This table includes closing bid prices but for the 
price range for the year please refer to page 4. 








the field of business administra- 

tion realize that insurance man- 
agement involves a great deal more 
than routine purchase of the com- 
mon types of indemnity policies. 
This is indicated by the change that 
has occurred in their attitude toward 
insurance and related matters. 

Formerly, the senior executives 
of both commercial and industrial 
concerns regarded insurance as a 
minor matter, the handling of which 
could be delegated to anyone will- 
ing to assume the job, and in many 
cases it was left entirely in the 
hands of some agent or broker. To- 
day, however, there is wide recog- 
nition of the fact that final respon- 
sibilty for conserving the resources 
and earning power of the enterprise 
falls squarely on the shoulders of 
the executive staff, and cannot be 
treated lightly. 


Je IS now evident that leaders in 


Management on the Spot 


This new perspective is the prod- 
uct of actual experience. The ex- 
pansion of industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises into gigantic, 
nation-wide institutions, which took 
place some years ago, was accom- 
panied by a swelling of values, 
multiplication of locations and em- 
ployees, creation of new operating 
hazards, and a general increase in 
the difficulties of insurance control. 
In the confusion resulting from this 
growth serious weaknesses de- 
veloped in the insurance maintained 
by these enterprises, and when these 
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INSURANCE 


A Major Phase of 


deficiencies were brought to light by 
losses for which no indemnity was 
available, the executive staff was on 
the spot. 

The executives’ interest in insur- 
ance was stimulated further by the 
fact that as the enterprise enlarged 
its property holdings and extended 
its operations, the cost of insurance 
rose correspondingly. Moreover, 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


In his paper the author crystallizes both 
the objective and technique of insurance 
management. Defining insurance manage- 
ment as “the art of controlling risk,” he 
argues that its ultimate function is to 
provide maximum immunity from—rather 
than greater indemnity against—loss. To 
achieve this objective the insurance officer 
must employ a practical and dependable 
technique. 

By his able exposition of the “end” and 
the “means” of insurance management, 
the author demonstrates his thesis that 
such activity constitutes a major phase 
of business administration, and deserves 
to be ranked with accounting, purchasing 
and other important divisions. This arti- 
cle is from a paper before the Seventh 
International Management Congress. 





this trend was aggravated because 
concurrently the basis rates for cer- 
tain types of coverage were on the 
upgrade. This combination of 
events inflated the company’s insur- 
ance bi!l to the point where execu- 
tive notice of it could not be avoided, 
and if investigation disclosed, as it 
did frequently, that premiums were 
out of line, or needlessly excessive, 
management was on the spot again. 


The efforts of executives to 
remedy these discrepancies in cov- 
erage and cost gave them a new 
insight into the problems and fune- 
tions of insurance management. 
They learned that the task of fash- 
ioning, purchasing and supervising 
insurance must be entrusted to some 
one properly qualified to handle that 
kind of work. They found out, too, 
that low insurance cost requires 
skillful organization and _negotia- 
tion, that if the cost is to remain 
low losses must be prevented, and 
that the latter is definitely a problem 
for a trained director also. As a re- 
sult of these discoveries, many con- 
cerns—small as well as large— 
created a separate division within the 
organization to deal with insurance 
affairs exclusively, and thus insur- 
ance management was elevated to 
equal rank with such other im- 
portant phases of business admin- 
istration as accounting, purchasing 
and traffic. 


Significant Change 


The significance of this change in 
the attitude of business leaders 
toward insurance management is im- 
portant. It means they have adopted 
a new conception of their respor- 
sibility for the security and future 
welfare of the enterprises which 
they are directing. It indicates also 
that time-honored theories of the 
nature and function of insurance 
have been supplanted by a different, 
more serviceable philosophy, out of 
which a vastly improved managerial 
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MANAGEMENT 


Business A 


technique, to replace the hit or miss 
methods of former days, has been 
perfected. These events are well 
worth recording and illuminating ; 
they presage a new era in the annals 
of insurance. 


New Philosophy 


Briefly stated, the central thesis 
of this new philosophy is that insur- 
ance management is the art of diag- 
nosing and controlling risk. Doubt- 
less many will prefer to characterize 
it as a science, rather than as an art, 
but this suggestion is considered 
premature. Notwithstanding scien- 
tific methods are employed to some 
extent to prevent losses, the term 
science connotes far greater pre- 
cision and uniformity of results than 
are ever likely to be obtained 
through efforts to diagnose and con- 
trol risk, hence it would be a mis- 
take to describe insurance manage- 
ment in that manner. 

It is interesting to observe that 
this new concept—that risk can be 
both diagnosed and controlled—is 
analogous to the philosophy of the 
medical profession. This coinci- 
dence is only natural because risk 
is to our economic system what 
disease is to the public health, and 
just as isolation and prevention of 
disease is the province of the science 
of medicine, so detection and re- 
moval or control of risk is the func- 
tion of insurance management. 

Since risk is defined in standard 
lexicons as “the chance of en- 
countering loss,” it follows that the 
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ultimate objective of insurance man- 
agement is maximum immunity 


from loss. The latter, in turn, em- 
braces every conceivable financial 
misfortune, although it is obvious of 
course that losses caused by eco- 
nomic depressions and similar forces 
beyond the control of the enterprise, 





or by poor business judgment, are 
outside the sphere of insurance 
management. 

Inasmuch as loss may be caused 
by any of a wide variety of oc- 
currences, some preventable by the 
enterprise but many not prevent- 
able, it is evident that attainment of 
maximum immunity calls for re- 
search of the highest order in the 
field of cause and effect. Recog- 








By JOHN R. BLADES 


Insurance Adviser 


nition of this fact by leaders in in- 
surance management has led to the 
development of a special procedure 
for investigating and combating risk, 
consisting of the following steps: 

1. Diagnosis and recording of all 
risks. 

2. Calibration of each risk both 
with respect to probable frequency 
of activity and size of possible loss. 

3. Selection of methods of elim- 
inating or controlling risks sus- 
ceptible of such treatment. 

4. Preparation of the specifica- 
tions of indemnity against loss. 
A brief explanation of the me- 
chanics of each of these steps will 
demonstrate their practical merit. 


Diagnosis and Recording 


It will be seen instantly that the 
success or failure of the plan out- 
lined depends upon the efficiency 
with which the first step of the in- 
vestigation is conducted, for unless 
the diagnosis and record of risks is 
reliable and complete, the subse- 
quent steps to be taken will be 
predicated on inconclusive data. 
Incidentally, the latter has been the 
shoal on which many elaborate and 
apparently sound insurance pro- 
grams have foundered. The first step 
is also the most tedious, and re- 
quires thoroughly systematic method 
—-scientific analysis of all the data 
available rather than cursory ex- 
amination of the salient facts. This 

(Continued on next page) 











Insurance Management—Continued 


point cannot be emphasized too 
strongly. 

Since all of the risks threatening 
loss to the enterprise originate in, 
or are incidents of, its physical 
properties and business operations 
or methods, it follows that these 
sources constitute the real subjects 
or field of investigation, at least 
until the findings lead in other di- 
rections. While it may be true that 
so-called Acts of God are external 
risks, and are completely divorced 
from the properties, they must be 
viewed exactly the same as other 
risks because it is possible to mini- 
mize the effects of their activity even 
though the enterprise cannot pre- 
vent them from being set in motion. 


Type of Casualties 


For the purposes of the investiga- 
tion, “diagnosis” is understood to 
mean detecting the presence and as- 
certaining the nature of risks, and 
the latter is presumed to refer to 
every risk that threatens: (1) 
damage to property; (2) to sud- 
denly or surreptitiously deprive the 
enterprise of its property; and (3) 
injury or death to persons. While 
these three types of casualties ac- 
count for every loss which the busi- 
ness can sustain, it is necessary, for 
greater accuracy and convenience, to 
sub-divide (1) and (2) in accord- 
ance with the several classes of 
property, viz.: 


Property Belonging to Enterprise 

a. Buildings and other structures, 
including bridges and trestles. 

b. Machinery, equipment and 
tools, including production or 
power. 

c. Furniture and fixtures. 

d. Yard improvements and per- 
manent equipment. 

e. Merchandise at main location. 

f. Merchandise at other con- 
trolled locations. 

g. Merchandise on premises of 
customers. 

h. Property on premises of others 
(excluding g). 

i. Stock in process—own plants 
(if at other locations, include under 
h). 

j. Raw materials—own plants 
(if at other locations, include under 
h). 

k. Patterns, dies, etc_—own plants 


(if at other locations, include under 


1. Drawings. 

m. Accounting records. 

n. Money, securities, stamps, etc. 
(excluding letter t). 

o. Plate glass. 

p. Live stock. 

q. Growing crops. 

r. Self-propelled 
rolling stock. 

s. Vessels, barges, lighters, etc. 

t. Property in transit, including 
money, securities, etc. 


vehicles, and 


Property of Others 


u. In custody of enterprise and on 
latter’s premises. 

v. In custody of enterprise and 

on other premises or in transit. 

w. Not in custody of enterprise, 
wherever situated, and also to sub- 
divide (3) in accordance with the 
relationship of the victims to the 
enterprise, viz. : 

x. Employees. 

y. Third parties. 

This catalog merely describes the 
effects of casualties, and does not 
reveal their causes. However, since 
it is known that the latter are either 
of internal or external origin, this 
problem is solved in practice by com- 
piling a list of the external risks 
to which the enterprise is exposed, 
and then adding thereto the risks 
discovered by making a thorough 
survey of the properties and activ- 
ities of the business. This analysis 
is made leisurely, so that none of 
the risk symptoms disclosed by the 
study will be overlooked. As no two 
concerns are identical, the list of 
risks is different in each case, but 
usually it is found that the follow- 
ing are likely to be responsible for 
all of the untoward events. which the 
enterprise need fear. 


Class | Risks 


The activity of this class of risks 
is beyond the control of the enter- 
prise but the effects of some of them 
may be minimized and _ possibly 
avoided by superior construction, 
the installation of protective equip- 
ment, and other means. 

1. Acts of destruction by civil or 
martial authorities to combat a con- 
flagration or other general disaster. 

2. Aerial craft operated by 
others than the enterprise. 


3. Automobiles and other self- 
propelled vehicles owned and op. 
erated by others than the enterprise, 

4. Civil Commotion. 

5. Collision, other than collision 
involving a vehicle or vessel owned 
and operated by the enterprise. 

6. Construction and installation 
operations performed for the enter- 
prise by independent contractors on 
the premises of others. 

7. Contagious disease. 

8. Earthquake. 

9. Flood. 

10. Hail. 

11. Jettison. 

12. Landslide. 

13. Lightning. 

14. Natural forces on the seas, 

15. Piracy. 

16. Rain and snow, and snow- 


17. Riot. 

18. Sinking of vessel. 

19, Stranding of vessel. 

20. Vandalism and malicious mis- 


21. Volcanic eruption. 
22. War. 
23. Windstorm, 


tornado. 


cyclone, and 


Class Il Risks 


Both the activity and effects of 
risk of this class are subject to a 
substantial measure of control by 
the enterprise. 

24. Aerial craft owned and op 
erated by the enterprise. 

25. Automobiles and other self- 
propelled vehicles owned and op- 
erated by the enterprise. 

26. Collapse of buildings, or any 
component part thereof, or of signs, 
or tanks (water, chemical, oil, etc.) 
or towers supporting same, due pri- 
marily to structural weaknesses. 

27. Collision, in which a vehicle 
or vessel owned and operated by 
the enterprise is involved. 

28. Construction and installation 
operations conducted by the enter- 
prise on own or other premises, of 
by independent contractors on 
premises of enterprise. 

29. Dishonest acts of employees. 

30. Elevators, escalators, con 
veyers, hoists, cranes, etc. 

31. Employee —_activities—extra 
business, i.e., recreational, social, 
financial, educational, athletic of 
other activities on or away from 
premises of the enterprise. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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COMPREHENSIVE 


period of transition from a 

series of separate, elective, 
limited covers to one comprehensive 
cover. This transition of necessity 
means the radical modification of 
the theories, principles and practices 
under which liability insurance has 
developed. 

As is to be expected the obstacles 
which govern those covers. To grasp 
establishment of satisfactory com- 
prehensive liability insurance con- 
tracts are those which have resulted 
from the method by which our cur- 
rent liability covers have developed 
and from the theories and practices 
which govern those covers. To grasp 
fully the difficulties involved in the 
transition process one must refresh 
his recollection of the methods by 
which the current liability insurance 
covers came into being. 


[reat of insurance is in a 


Origin of Separate Covers 


Liability insurance was _ not 
planned. It grew. As a hazard of 
loss from liability became suffi- 
ciently menacing to warrant insur- 
ance against it, the insurance 
carriers developed a liability cover 
lor it. Omitting the step which ex- 
panded accident insurance to in- 
clude insurance of the legal liability 
for accidents to others, the develop- 
ment of the covers was somewhat as 
follows :— 

_ With the beginning of mechaniza- 
tion of industry, which naturally 
brought together employees in ever- 
increasing numbers, the liability of 
the employer for injuries sustained 
by his employees became a serious 


matter. To meet this hazard em- 
Ployers’ liability insurance was 
devised, 
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LIABILITY 


INSURANCE 


By E. W. Sawyer 


Attorney 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 


Later the concentration of busi- 
ness operations at fixed locations 
created the menace of liability to 
members of the public. To meet 
that hazard the insurers provided, 
at first by endorsement of the em- 
ployers’ liability policy, public lia- 
bility insurance. From this start 
came owners’, landlords’ and ten- 
ants’ public liability policies, manu- 
facturers’ public liability policies 
and contractors’ public liability 


policies. 





Step by step, as the need for pro- 
tection developed, appeared elevator 
liability insurance, products liability 
insurance, teams liability insurance 
and automobile liability insurance. 
In addition, to meet the liability 
from losses due to the assumption 
by contract of the liability of others, 
contractual liability insurance was 
devised. 

With the increase in size of con- 
struction projects came the practice 
of letting part of the work to inde- 
pendent contractors. Because the 
method of computing premiums for 
the liability insurance of the owner 
of premises on which construction 
operations were undertaken did not 
provide for the hazards of construc- 
tion operations performed by inde- 
pendent contractors, it was neces- 
sary to provide a cover for liability 
of the owner arising from that 
hazard. This cover was called 
owners’ protective liability insur- 
ance. 

The same was true with respect 
to general contractors. Since the 
contractors’ public liability premium 
was computed only upon the opera- 
tions of the general contractor, a 
cover of his liability arising from 
work which he sublet to other con- 
tractors was necessary. This cover 
was called contractors’ protective 
liability insurance. 

(Continued on next page) 











Comprehensive Lia. Ins.—Con't. 

There are other separate covers 
which came into being in similar 
manner, but the foregoing are the 
separate insurances which are most 
important in the consideration of 
the problem of comprehensive lia- 
bility policies. 


Theory of Severability 


It seems obvious to one who 
today reviews this growth of lia- 
bility insurance, that the growth 
should have been directed along the 
line of expansion of a single liability 
policy rather than along the line of 
multiple separate covers. But we 
must face the fact. 

The fact is that each new insur- 
ance became a separate cover which 
excluded protection against liability 
within other covers. For example, 
when public liability insurance was 
developed, it excluded liability of 
the insured for injuries to his em- 
ployees because that liability was 
insured by the employers’ liability 
policy. Later as elevator, products, 
teams, automobile and the protec- 
tive liability covers were developed, 
the public liability covers for prem- 
ises and operations excluded all of 
such separate covers. 

The reason for the theory that 
each cover should be separate and 
exclusive of other covers was a 
reason which in retrospect seems 
unsound—the theory of selectivity. 
It was believed that the cost of the 
hazards covered by the new types of 
insurance should not be averaged in 
the premiums of all policyholders, 
because not all policyholders would 
have such hazards. For example, it 
would be unfair to include elevator 
liability insurance and average the 
cost of elevator losses in the pre- 
miums, because relatively few 
policyholders had elevators. The 
same was true of the products 
hazard, the teams hazard, the pro- 
tective liability hazard, the auto- 
mobile hazard and the contractual 
liability hazard. 


Theory of Selectivity 


The theory of selectivity which 
was the reason for the mutually ex- 
clusive nature of each separate 
cover was this: If each cover were 
exclusive of other types of insur- 
ance each policyholder could select 
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the separate covers which would 
protect him against the hazards 
which existed in his business and 
against which he dared not be un- 
insured. The owner of a store 
would perhaps buy employers’ lia- 
bility insurance and owners’, land- 
lords’ and tenants’ public liability 
insurance. If he had no elevators 
he would not purchase elevator lia- 
bility insurance. If he had no 
reason to anticipate losses because 
of his teams or his products he 
might elect to take the chance of 
loss from those hazards. 

The privilege of selection enabled 
the insured to control his insurance 
cost in this way: He could purchase 
insurance for the hazards which he 
believed existed in his business 
operations, and could remain un- 
insured against hazards which he 
believed were non-existent or exist- 
ent in too minor a degree to warrant 
the cost of insurance. 


Defects in Theories 


The defects in the multiple cover 
plan and the theories which govern 
it are today obvious. The defects 
which are of significance in the 
problem we are considering are 
these :-— 

The selection of the separate 
covers is an adverse selection. 
Because each cover is selected only 
when the insured has a reasonable 
expectation of loss, the losses which 
have developed and which have been 
used for ratemaking purposes have 
been losses from insured hazards 
rather than from all hazards. On 
the surface, at least, it would appear 
that, since only those hazards which 
are expected to produce accidents 
have as a rule been insured, the 
premiums would be lower if such 
hazards of all insureds had been in- 
cluded and averaged in the premium 
cost. Adverse selection tends to in- 
crease insurance cost. 

The selection of separate covers 
is dangerous to the welfare of busi- 
ness. If each insured is required to 
select the covers which in his opin- 
ion are necessary for the protection 
of his business, it is obvious that he 
will try to save by taking chances. 
If he insures only against hazards 
which he anticipates may result in 
losses and remains uninsured against 
hazards which he hopes will not 
result in losses, an unanticipated 


loss may seriously deplete his busj- 
ness assets. 


Rating Multiple Covers 


Because each separate cover was 
exclusive of the others, the rates 
made from the experience under 
each cover did not contemplate in- 
surance against hazards _ within 
another cover. The method of 
making rates was substantially the 
same for each cover in that antici- 
pated losses were computed from 
past experience under that cover, 
But because it was not contem- 
plated, at the time methods of rating 
were adopted, that it would later 
become desirable to integrate the 
separate covers in one liability 
policy, many different rate bases 
were adopted. 

For example, the rates for an 
owners’, landlords’ and _ tenants’ 
policy are today ordinarily applied 
to area of the insured premises, 
but if the premises is a theatre the 
rate basis may be the number of 
admissions to the theatre. The pre- 
mium for workmen’s compensation 
and employers’ liability policies, and 
for manufacturers’ and contractors’ 
public liability policies is computed 
by applying the rate to the payroll 
of the business ; but if work is per- 
formed by an independent con- 
tractor, the premium for protective 
liability insurance is obtained by 
applying the rate to the cost of the 
work sublet. The premium for 
products liability may be computed 
upon the amount of gross sales or, 
in some businesses, upon the unit of 
exposure such as the number of 
filings of bottles. The premium for 
teams is computed upon the number 
of drivers. The premium for auto- 
mobile liability is computed upon 
several bases, depending upon the 
source of the liability:— Owned 
automobiles are rated upon a flat 
premium per automobile; and non- 
owned automobiles are rated upon 
the number of employees or, if 
hired, upon the cost of hire. 

Since each of the separate covers 
was to be written as a_ separate 
undertaking, the method of rating 
was adopted which was most prac 
tical to measure the exposure. The 
result was a series of rating bases 
almost as numerous as the separate 
covers. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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MIDDLEMAN — QUALIFY? 


these remarks been released 
than a thoughtful and inter- 
esting letter appeared condemning 
the use of the term “middleman” 
as applied to the local insurance 
agent. To the author of that letter, 
“middleman” suggests a parasite or 
a non-productive, non-creative, and 
other unnecessary factor in the 
present economic order. He was 
quite emphatic in his doubts con- 
cerning the use of this term. To me 
the subject is important because 
when the word “middleman” was 
originally suggested it met with 
wide acclaim. I recall that several 
prominent company executives 
hailed it as furnishing to the public 
an understandable definition and 
justification of the local agency 
system. If a better term can be 
found I invite one and all, agents, 
company representatives and the in- 
surance press, to begin “a treasure 
hunt” for the magic word we seek. 
Middleman or insurance mer- 
chant, it is my conviction that we, 
the local agents, must submit our- 
selves to a new definition—a defini- 
tion that requires of us new stand- 
ards of qualification and training, 
enlarged capacities for service, and 
a clearer understanding of the 
present public demand for economic 
justification of all institutions and 
all men, whatever and whomever 
and wherever they be. This same 
conviction I carry over as applying 
to company ranks where the leader- 
ship, in my judgment, must submit 
itself to a comparable and new 
definition. 


N: SOONER had the title of 


Present Standard 


With respect to the element of 
qualification and training, certain 
words uttered and certain actions 
taken at the recent Boston conven- 
tion of the National Association in 
some measure point the way. While 
most of us have learned that we 
cannot often depend upon legislative 
devices to obtain desirable ends, yet 
it must be admitted that standards 
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by SIDNEY O. SMITH 
President, 
National Association of 
Insurance Agents 


supported by law are necessary and 
that society is entitled to protec- 
tion from the lawless. 

At the present time in this 
country, twenty-eight states make 
no requirement of a study of the 
insurance business and an examina- 
tion by the prospective agent. Of 
the eighteen states requiring an 
examination, the form is often a 
farce consisting, in some states, of 
merely a personal interview by 
subordinates and well calculated to 
forfeit the respect of both the appli- 
cant and the public for the business 
of insurance. 


Qualification Laws 


But there has appeared a hopeful 
and significant promise in the new 
attitude now being displayed by 
many company organizations to- 
ward agency qualification laws. 
The ancient and vigorous opposition 
from those quarters is now yielding 





to an enlightened recognition of the 
need, the necessity for reasonable 
standards of insurance training, 
financial capacity, and fit character 
on the part of the applicants. Can- 
dor compels the admission that 
qualification laws have often invited 
company opposition because of radi- 
cal demands of the agents, but cer- 
tainly there are present signs of a 
more reasonable position on the part 
of both groups. 

In support of this statement may 
be cited the studies and conferences 
now in progress between agency 
and company organizations devoted 
to the drafting of a model licensing 
law that shall be adequately protec- 
tive and not unduly restrictive. I 
am hopeful that there will be 
evolved a model law that should 
appeal to all reasonable men both 
inside and outside agency-company 
groups. The heart of the task, it 
seems to me, is to draft a law that 
sets up a common-sense examina- 
tion and, respecting division of 
commissions, recognizes the Amer- 
ican conception of the right of pri- 
vate contract without permitting 
the cheating, law and tax evasion 
and collusion now known to exist. 
That this task can and should be 
completed is now a matter of public 
concern. 


Education 


It is perhaps unnecessary to dwell 
upon the most important action of 
the Boston convention which enthu- 
siastically adopted the recommenda- 
tions contained in the report of the 
Committee on Publicity and Educa- 
tion. Here, indeed, is an adventure 
that should involve no controversy ; 
a plan that can and will receive 
company and agency support and 
public approbation. I urge you not 
to think of this program as one 
singly devoted to the establishment 
of a College of Property and Lia- 
bility Insurance, however important 
that objective. There are nine other 
splendid recommendations in the 


(Continued on page 56) 
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[Jos WEBSTER, America's greatest 
orator, was a descendant of the 
Scotchman, Thomas Webster, one of the 
earliest settlers of New Hampshire. He 
was born a farmer's son on the 18th of 
January, 1782, at Salisbury, now Franklin, 
N. H., in the shadow of Mt.Washington. 

The birthplace of Daniel Webster no 
longer stands. The original home was a 
log cabin built by his father on a hill- 
side on the banks of the Merrimac River. 
Several children were born here, and 
later, as circumstances improved, the 
home was enlarged with the addition 
of a frame structure. It was in the newer 
portion of the house that Daniel first 
saw the light of day. The present build- 
ing is a restoration of the original. 

Daniel's mother taught him to read 
and write before he went to the log 
schoolhouse, half a mile distant, where 
schoolmaster Tappan presided. 

The old schoolmaster, Tappan, often 
related the following incident: “‘I re- 
member, one Saturday morning | held 
up a new jackknife to the scholars and 
said the boy who would commit to 
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Te HOM 


memory the greatest number of verses 
in the Bible by Monday morning should 
have it; but after hearing Daniel repeat 
some sixty or seventy verses, | was 
obliged to give up, he telling me that 
there were several chapters yet unre- 
cited that he had learned.” 

Later he attended Phillips Academy 
at Exeter and then entered Dartmouth 
when but fifteen. 

As a small boy Daniel came into pos- 
session of a cotton handkerchief upon 2 
which was printed the Constitution of = 
the United States. This he studied with 
great care, a fact which later played a 


large part in building up his strong: 


attachment for all American institutions. 

In personal appearance, Daniel 
Webster was erect in carriage, of medi- 
um height with massive chest and broad 
shoulders. He died at Marshfield, his 
Massachusetts home, on October 24th, 
1852. 


* * * 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is 
America's leading insurance protector of Ameri- 
can Homes and the Homes of American Industry. 
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STREETS 


E ARE literally walking on 
W ‘sires of insurance gold” 

and do not realize it. $360,- 
000,000 in fire, casualty and life 
premiums are laying loose around 
the streets of the United States. 
Just as Oklahoma City walked on 
streets of black gold for over four 
decades and did not realize it until 
1931 when oil was discovered under 
the city. 

This golden harvest does not even 
require direct selling. Claim is made 
that insurance is sold and not 
bought. This may be true for life 
and health and accident insurance 
but I wish to disagree with this 
idea, to an extent, in other lines of 
insurance cover. Some insurance is 
handed to our insurance business on 
a silver platter. 


Financed Business 


Without fear of contradiction | 
may make the statement that 
seventy-eight per cent (78% ) of the 
1940 automobiles put down on the 
streets of this country will be in- 
sured. Why? Simply for the rea- 
son that 78% of the 1940 automo- 
biles will be financed. It is an abso- 
lute requirement of the automobile 
finance company that their invest- 
ment in the financing of an auto- 
mobile be properly protected by in- 
surance. In the same manner I can 
safely state that every building 
financed by a building and loan asso- 
ciation in this country will be in- 
sured. Again, the building and loan 
associations do not take a chance 
on their investment in the building 
financed. Truly, this business has 
been handed to the insurance busi- 
ness on a silver platter. We may 
have to scramble for the finance and 
building and loan accounts, but the 
msurance is bought not sold. 


FOR JANUARY, 1940 


“COLD 


by DON CAMPBELL 


Credit Manager, Western Department 
America Fore Insurance & Indemnity Companies 


Even the Federal Government 
does not take chances without re- 
quiring insurance security. Every 
bill of lading and warehouse receipt 
presented by a member bank for 
rediscount through the Federal Re- 
serve must be accompanied by an 
adequate and sufficient insurance 
policy. Going further in the realms 





of Government, every bank applying 
for membership in the F. D. I. C. 
must have a full insurance schedule 
before the application is accepted. 
If you even go to the better class 
personal loan company to borrow 
$500 or $1,000 to meet current ex- 


penses, you will find that a non- 
medical term life insurance policy 
has been written on you for the 
amount and duration of the loan and 
the cost therefor is included in the 
charges and you do not realize that 
the personal loan company is getting 
their adequate protection. 

The greatest and most important 
source of this “silver platter” type 
of business has been overlooked by 
the insurance business for more than 
a quarter of a century. I refer to 
the identical “silver platter” type of 
business as these situations just 
mentioned. 


Credit Men 


There are approximately 300,000 
credit men nationally in the manu- 
facturing, wholesaling, and jobbing 
business. Twenty-five years ago 
these credit men were fire insurance- 
conscious. One outstanding whole- 
saler in the Middlewest would not 
only require adequate fire insurance 
cover of every customer indebted 
for $2,000 or more, but would in- 
sist on having the policies and keep 
them in the wholesaler’s vault. If 
a loss came along this wholesaler 
would “sit in” on the adjustment 
and see to it that they got their 
money. We can contrast this with 
a situation encountered when I dis- 
cussed this subject of insurance pro- 
tection of credit with a district credit 
manager of this same wholesaler a 
couple of years ago. This credit 

(Continued on next page) 
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Streets of Gold—Continued 


man handled five states in the Cen- 
tral West, only a portion of the 
territory covered, and had been on 
the job a little more than two years. 
On mention of the customer’s in- 
surance protection he stated that the 
average merchant knows what in- 
surance he needs and buys it. On 
closer questioning, this credit man 
brought out seven cases from mem- 
ory where his firm had lost sub- 
stantially due to lack of insurance 
protection in both fire and casualty 
lines. There doubtlessly would have 
been many more cases had he been 
able to refer to records. 

It is surprising to note that these 
credit men in the manufacturing, 
wholesaling and jobbing lines are 
literally “losing their shirts” and do 
not know it. The credit loss in these 
lines for the five year period 1930 
to 1935 was $3,200,000,000. Had 
adequate insurance been carried by 
the customers of these credit men, 
it is reasonably estimated that $1,- 
280,000,000 of this credit loss could 
have been avoided. In the year 1938 
the fidelity losses alone were over 
$300,000,000. These losses were 
less than 10% insured, as less than 
$30,000,000 was paid out by the 
fidelity companies. 

Dun and Bradstreet, by statistical 
survey, show that 74 out of every 
100 business concerns showed a 
serious lowering of credit rating fol- 
lowing a loss by fire. Forty-three 
per cent (43%) did not resume busi- 
ness. Fourteen per cent (14%) suf- 
fered a reduction of from 30 to 
60% in their credit rating. Seven- 
teen per cent (17%) published fi- 
nancial statements before but not 
after the fire and ONLY 28% were 
not affected as to credit rating. 


Opportunity for Insurance 


Of the 300,000 credit men in these 
lines of business, the outstanding 
ones are members of the National 
Association of Credit Men compris- 
ing approximately 23,000 outstand- 
ing credit executives. These men 
are leaders in the credit world ; 55% 
of them are manufacturers and ap- 
proximately 45% are wholesalers 
and jobbers. 

Furthermore, 84% of these credit 
men are buyers of the insurance for 
their own firms, and they admit that 
they are only 70% covered in all 
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lines of insurance coverage. What 
a marvelous contact for the insur- 
ance business. I defy anyone to 
show me a greater concentrated 
mercantile insurance market. 


Educational Campaign 


To find the key to this $360,000,- 
000 in premiums available the in- 
surance business, through the local 
agents, its mouthpiece, must sell the 
idea to these credit men not only of 
adequate insurance protection for 
their own firms but for adequate in- 
surance protection on the part of 
their customers. It is a notable fact 
that only 30% of these credit men 
INQUIRE into the fire insurance 
protection of their customers. Only 
10% INQUIRE into the windstorm 
protection of their customers and 
that in a localized section, and 
only 4% INQUIRE into all other 
forms of insurance protection. 
These credit men do not REQUIRE 
insurance as the other credit grant- 
ors which I mentioned, do, and yet 
the cost of insurance protection is 
just as justifiable an overhead ex- 
pense as rent,-light, and heat. 

You may be asked if this Insur- 
ance Educational Campaign is not 
purely an Insurance Sales Cam- 
paign. Admittedly it is. But let us 
consider the benefits and see who 
profits. In the first place the credit 
man, responsible for the credit 
losses of his firm, benefits by insur- 
ance protection on the part of his 
customers in lower losses. The 
business itself benefits by greater 
profits during their fiscal year. The 
local agent benefits because more 
insurance is sold. Forty per cent 
(40%) of the retail business of this 
country is grossly underinsured or 
totally uninsured. The insurance 
companies may benefit by a bulge 
in premium income for two or three 
years but in the long run the greater 
spread afforded, coupled with sound 
engineering practices, will tend to 
reduce the loss ratios and at the 
same time tend to reduce fire rates 
as it has for the past sixty years, 
thereby resulting in a reduction of 
insurance costs to business. And in 
the final analysis the merchant who 
buys the insurance on his creditor’s 
insistence, will decrease his own 
business mortality and have sound 
protection where before his continu- 
ance in business was dependent 


upon any and every catastrophe thap 
would come along. 


"Fact Finder" j 
As a means to the end of adequ 
insurance protection on the part of 
customers, the New Jersey Assogj 
tion of Credit Men has devised wh 

they term the “Fact Finder.” 
“Fact Finder” besides being a g 
vey of insurance requirements ca 
be the equivalent of the best cred 
report the credit man can get. 
are seven questions in this f 
finder which, when returned to f 
credit man will give him check4 
information that he can get fre 
no other source. It is an excellef 
credit tool for the credit man. P¢ 
sonally, were I to sell this direct 
to the credit man I would menti¢ 
only casually that the “F, 
Finder’s” main purpose was to che 
up on the insurance coverage 
the customer, but I would certain 
emphasize the seven questions th 
make this “Fact Finder” a cre 
report for the credit man at a te 
cost of six cents, three cents po 
age going, and three cents posta 
coming. 
The advantage to the local age 
who gets this survey of insuraf 
practices to fill out for the credit 
is covered on the last page of f 
“Fact Finder.” Here it states “A 
insurance carried by this credit 
plicant has been examined. In 
opinion, all insurable hazards 9 
which he and his business are st 
ject, are adequately insured to pr 
tect his credit, except as follows, 
That one sentence requiring the @ 
tificate of the customer’s own loci 
insurance agent, gives that local 
agent two things—first, an oppor 
tunity to make a survey which pos 
sibly he never had before, and 
secondly, when it comes time to list 
the hazards not insured against, the 
local agent can go direct to the met 
chant or customer and see whether 
or not that customer wants to take 
care of those exceptions before the 
“Fact Finder” is sent in to his crete 
itor. It is to the advantage of evefy 
local agent to bring home to 
credit men in his community né 
only the necessity of adequate iff 
surance protection on the customer’ 
part, but on the parts of the credit 
man’s firm as well, and the “Face 
Finder” is the opening wedge. 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





GETTING THE JUMP ON TROUBLE 


At regular intervals, the bos’n inspects the ship's emer- 
gency equipment . . . checks life-boat gear, for example, 
for flaws that might cause a failure when this equipment 
is needed. 

Aboard ship it’s life-saving gear ...in business it’s in- 
surance. And, as a new year begins, careful business men 
go over their own emergency equipment ... their insurance 
coverage against unforeseen events. Changed conditions, 


new procedures, any of a dozen reasons can easily make 


inadequate an insurance program that was satisfactory a 
year ago. More protection may be needed in certain spots 
... Of, it might be, Jess. 

Call in your Maryland agent or broker when you under- 
take this important overhaul. His advice will be helpful 
and sound, because he has had long training and experience 
in all phases of casualty and bonding coverage. For real 
protection, you need regular inspection. Get the jump on 
trouble! Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland agents are equipped 
to help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the bome. 


THE 


STEWART McDONALD, Chairman of the Board 


MARYLAND 


EDW. J. BOND, JR., President 





This advertisment appears in TIME * FORTUNE * NATION'S BUSINESS * BUSINESS WEEK and FORBES during the month of January 
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TIME 


SHALL speak of two adages or 
| slogans and three thieves. A few 

months ago in one of the insur- 
ance publications I read these words 
—‘Time is the Essence of Success.” 
This thought kept recurring to me 
and I became impressed with the 
money value of such an important 
essence. What is its value? That 
depends on who has it. How should 
we, as insurance agents, determine 
its value? By what the individual is 
paid for it either in salary or by 
clients, patients, or customers. For 
how much should it be insured? | 
should say at least 80 per cent of its 
average annual cash value. I will 
illustrate this by a story from my 
own experience. 

I wrote a personal letter and 
mailed a circular describing an acci- 
dent policy to the president of one 
of our trust companies. I followed 
the letter with a call the next day, 
and he was ready for me. He said, 
“I received your letter and I carry 
accident insurance with your good 
company.” My answer was, “That’s 
fine, how much do you carry?” “I 
carry $10,000 and $50 a week,” he 
said. My comment, was again, 
“That’s fine, but aren’t you rather 
under-insured ?” “Just what do you 
mean?” he replied. “I don’t know 
what your salary is,” I said, “but 
I assume that it is at least a thou- 
sand dollars a month.” He said, 
“Well, use that for an illustration.” 


Commercial vs. Personal 


To this invitation I answered. 
“Mr. L., if you had a commercial 
residence property, an apartment 
building, which was a fine invest- 
ment and netted you 6 per cent on 
the investment, that would mean a 
Property worth $200,000. If you 
had such a building giving you such 
a return, how much fire insurance 
would you carry on it?” “Well,” he 
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said, “I would insure it for at least 
80 per cent of its value.” “That's 
what I mean by under-insured,” I 
continued. “If your salary is $1,000 
a month and if you were carrying 
$50 a week insurance, your accident 
insurance company is carrying 20 
per cent of your risk and you are 
carrying 80 per cent yourself. 


Shouldn’t it be just the other way 
around?” ‘‘That’s a thought Cal,” 
he said, ‘‘come in tomorrow morning 
about this time and I will talk to 
you further.” 

This I did. When I came, he said, 
“Your reasoning is sound, I’m going 
to insure my time for 80 per cent of 
its market value. I can’t give you all 
the business, as we have other cus- 
tomers, but you may write $10,000 
and $50 a week more.” Which I 
did. I have used this basis for de- 
termining the amount of Time In- 


by CALVIN F. HOW 


Duluth, Minnesota 


surance that should be carried, and 
use it very successfully. Any alert 
insurance agent can build his own 
sales talk along these lines and use 
it more effectively than anything I 
might say. 


Twin Thieves 


Again I quote, “Time is the Es- 
sence of Success.” This thought 
brought to me another adage that I 
can remember from my earliest 
childhood, and I can hear my 
mother say, “Procrastination is the 
thief of time.” It is not the only 
thief of time. There are two arch 
criminals who rob business and pro- 
fessional men and women of mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of time every 
year. The twin thieves are Accident 
and Sickness. 

Probably you would not think of 
carrying a month’s or a year’s sal- 
ary around in your clothes. You 
might be held up and robbed, but 
that’s just what you are doing. 
You're probably carrying several 
years’ salary right in the clothes that 
you are wearing. One of these 
thieves in the form of a slippery 
sidewalk, someone’s automobile or 
a slip and fall in the shower or bath- 
tub, may say, “Hands up,” and take 
from you a month’s time, a year’s 
time or many years’ time; or waking 
suddenly in the night with severe 
pain you may be rushed to the hos- 
pital. You may find that it may be 
more than a year before you get 
hack to your business again, “Hands 
up,” and you are robbed of a year’s 
salary to say nothing of other ex- 

(Continued on next page) 
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Time Insurance—Continued 


penses 
losses. 

I believe there is a door open to 
accident and health insurance agents. 
An open door always suggests to me 
a way in or perhaps a quick way 
out. Right now I think there is a 
door open to us that is a way in. A 
way in to thousands of dollars of 
new premiums. This is open to us 
through the development of time 
insurance and the latter addition of 
hospital, surgical and medical reim- 
bursement, 


which accompany these 


Buy Before Need 


One more true story from my ex- 
perience. A few years ago a friend 
of mine phoned that he was going to 
Cuba on a vacation and wanted ac- 
cident insurance. I sold him all that 
he would buy at the time, which was 
$10,000 and $50 a week. After hav- 
ing made the sale, I tried to add the 
medical reimbursement feature for a 
few additional dollars but was un- 
successful. A year later when his 
policy expired, he called me and 
said, “I am sending back your re- 
newal receipt. I don’t need that ac- 
cident insurance now.” I answered, 
“No, you don’t.” He said, “What?” 
I said, ‘““You don’t need it now, but 
the trouble is when you do need it, 
I cannot sell it to you. We could sell 
a great deal of accident insurance if 
we could take the order with the 
ambulance call. If you want it when 
you need it, you will have to buy it 
when you don’t need it.” He 
laughed and said, “On _ second 
thought I’ll keep it another year any- 
way.” 

A few weeks later I had a call 
from St. Lukes Hospital asking me 
to come and see him. He was in a 
great deal of pain from two broken 
ankles, and our conversation was not 
long. He merely asked if his acci- 
dent insurance was in force and if 
I would do what was necessary for 
him. Later I learned that in a 
nightmare, probably due to worry, 
as his home and family were being 
threatened by anonymous notes, he 
dreamed that a bomb had been 
thrown into his room. It was so 
real that he got out of bed and 
jumped out of his window on the 
second floor and called to his family 
to escape from the house. We paid 
him over a thousand dollars weekly 
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indemnity. I learned afterward that 
his hospital bill was $244.95, special 
nurses $84.50, doctor bills $263, 
total $596.45. He mentioned that 
he wished he had spent the small 
additional premium to purchase 
medical reimbursement. I would 
have been on the spot if I had not 
offered it to him and urged him to 
buy it. 


"Believe It or Not" 


I had recently changed from the 
representation of one very good 
company to the representation of an- 
other, which gave me a wider field. 
This customer, who was a good 
friend, asked me to cancel his ex- 
isting disability policy and to write 
it in our company. I discouraged 
him in this, as his existing policy 
was just as good and he had a good 
experience record with that com- 
pany for a period of years. But he 
said, “I’m counting not only on the 
company but on you, and | want it 
to be your company.” He had a 
$15,000 policy and in making the 
change, I suggested that he put in 
a two-week waiting period on his 
health benefits and use the saving to 
buy a larger weekly indemnity and 
principal sum. I took his applica- 
tion on Friday and as it was abso- 
lutely clean, I had the policy issued 
and delivered on Saturday. 


He had gone to his summer home 
at the lake so I left the policy and | 
paid my company the premium. 
Sunday evening his wife called, she 
was crying, and said her husband 
was missing and they had found his 
boat. Two days later they found his 
body in eight feet of water. His 
partner, an attorney, called me and 
asked me if he had paid the pre- 
mium and I told him he had not. 
“Too bad.” “No,” I said, “the pol- 
icy is in force. I paid the premium 
to the company and his estate owes 
it to me.” A few days later we de- 
livered the $19,500 check to his 
widow. 


Depression Need 


Another was a case of a man for 
whom I wrote time insurance cover- 
ing both accident and health. He 
vas a fine risk and made but one 
claim, for grippe. During the de- 
pression he received several salary 
cuts and finally called me and said 


he and his wife couldn’t afford to 
carry the insurance and were fe- 
turning my renewal receipts. I took 
them and went out to see him. | 
asked him if financial difficulty was 
the only reason. He answered, 
“Yes.” I then said, “If you can't 
afford to pay this premium, what in 
the world would you do if anything 
happened to you?” He thought for 
a minute and said, “I will keep the 
insurance. Mail the bills to the of- 
fice instead of the house. I shall not 
lie to my wife if she asks me, but I 
am not going to say anything to her 
about it. After all it’s up to me to 
take care of my family whether 
they like it or not.” 


Two years later I learned from 
his employer that he had been rushed 
to the hospital after a hemorrhage. 
I told the employer that he had in- 
surance that would cover. He an- 
swered, “No, I think not, his wife 
told me that he had dropped it.” | 
called my office and found that the 
policy was in force. His employer 
asked if he had paid the premium. 
When he learned that he had not, he 
said, “Too bad.” “No,” I said, “he 
has the companies’ receipts for the 
premiums. It has been paid and he 
owes me the money.” A few days 
later his wife called and thanked me 
for persuading him to keep the in- 
surance. Out of $25 a week policy, 
first day cover, we paid him thirty- 
two weeks total disability, twenty 
weeks confinement to the sanitorium 
and eleven weeks and four days non- 
confining disability, totaling in all 
$1,194.64. If he had not had this, it 
would have worked a severe hard- 
ship on his family. 


Programming Insurance 


We have all listened to splendid 
talks and read fine articles on insur- 
ance surveys and programming it- 
surance. I wonder how many met 
and women have made splendid sur- 
veys rendering their clients a fine 
service and did not recommend ade- 
quate time insurance for the owner 
or for key men in an organization. 
If a corporation is going to pay It 
officers’ salaries when they are dis 
abled, they should insure the risk. 
If they are not doing this, the i 
dividual should insure his own time. 
Don’t leave this out of your surveys. 
Remember, “Time is the Essence 0! 
Success.” 
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TEAMW ORK—uwith the accent on ‘W ORK’ 


You can hitch up the best-looking team in the county but if you can’t get it to 
work you’re just wasting time. In teamwork the accent is on “work”— not on 
the looks or the size of your horses or their records as individual performers. 

To us “teamwork” means pulling together with our agents to produce results. 
It means working toward a common goal of more and better business. It means elimi- 
nating every non-essential in company-agency relationships and concentrating only on 
productive activities. In four words: It means common sense! 

a 

We must all—companies and agencies alike—face the fact that business is not 
as easy to get as it once was. We must recognize that the success of our combined 
interests depends in large measure on the success with which we combine our business- 
getting efforts. 

The three companies in The London Assurance Group have made progress in 
good times and bad simply because they believed their most important job was to 
“help agents help themselves.” That one phrase has become more than a slogan. It 
has become a business principle. 

¢ 

Why not write today to learn what helpful cooperation and common _ sense 
teamwork can mean to you as a representative of The London Assurance, The Man- 
hattan Fire and Marine or The Union Fire, Accident and General Insurance Company! 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE GROUP 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE + THE MANHATTAN FIRE AND MARINE 
THE UNION FIRE, ACCIDENT AND GENERAL 
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that a constant application of 

tact in his work is the chief fac- 
tor in his efficiency. He knows, too, 
that it is probably more important 
today than ever before that the field 
adjuster be efficient. So, as the 
army of adjusters deals with the 
1940 crop of claimants and witnesses 
it would be well for us to brush up 
on our daily technique. 

Many would increase their hope 
of material improvement by digging 
a little deeper into the true signif- 
icance of the word “tact”. In trying 
to do that myself, I found Webster 
says it is: nice discernment and 
delicate skill in saying and doing 
exactly what is expedient or suitable 
in given circumstances. 

In our profession, tact means that 
the adjuster must not only be well 
versed in the mechanics of the busi- 
ness, including, among many other 
things, policy forms and construc- 
tions, as well as the principles of the 
law involved, but he must also be 
a good psychologist. 


Trifles 


Best « good claim man knows 


_He knows something of the depth 
of the truth contained in what the 
great Michelangelo once told a 
young lady, and how that truth ap- 
plies in his profession. The story 
goes that some friends were going 
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to take a two-weeks vacation cruise 
on the Mediterranean and came in 
to extend parting greetings. The 
great sculptor was working on a 
piece which, to his callers, appeared 
to be finished. 

On their return they dropped back 
in to tell him of the fine time they 
had experienced. He was still work- 
ing on the same piece. A young 
lady in the group asked him what he 
had been doing since they were last 
there. He explained that he had‘ 
been brushing up a bit on “that arm 
there and on this jaw.” “Why, 
those are mere trifles,’ she ex- 
claimed. “Yes,” he replied, “suc- 
cess is made up of trifles, but success 
is no trifle.” 


Tact 


There is no other big business in 
the world, probably, in which it is 
more important that the ones en- 
gaged in it should be able to use 
tact. The adjuster should not only 
be able to get along well with peo- 
ple, but he should be able to win 
their confidence and largely control 
their actions in the business at 
hand. This is true regardless of 
whether the rights of the parties are 
determined, or fixed, by contract or 
by law. 

Public liability and property dam- 
age claims are the most difficult to 


by HARVEY HIGHBAUGH 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


handle and the use of tact is most 
important as destiny selects the 
claimant. Against all odds and 
handicaps, the adjuster must win in 
nearly every case if he is to enjoy 
a high degree of success and main- 
tain the goodwill of his company. 
The good adjuster knows that it 
is the emotions and not the intellect 
that largely control man’s actions, 
and also knows the nature of those 
emotions and how to legitimately 
manipulate them. The three emo- 
tions in claimants and witnesses 
which the adjuster has chiefly in 
mind are pride, curiosity and fear, 
the mild type of fear which produces 
caution. 


Pride 


In the following story of the han- 
dling of a case tact and the adjuster 
will be found teamed up together. 
It will be noticed that here pride 
was the only emotion played upon, 
or manipulated, by the adjuster. 

The accident occurred one sum- 
mer recently at the edge of a small 
county seat town in East Tennessee. 
A man was killed at an intersection 
of roads when a truck belonging to 
the county struck the car of farmer 
Turner, knocking the old model, 

(Continued on next page) 
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Tact and Claims—Con't. 


wooden body, passenger car ap- 
proximately fifty feet and instantly 
killing Turner, the driver. The 
truck was on the main highway and 
the car had come onto it from a sec- 
ondary road. The investigation 
clearly revealed the fact that it was 
a case of negligence on the part of 
each driver. 

Three corners of the intersection 
were vacant, with plenty of sight 
distance, while the other corner was 
occupied by a filling station, in front 
of which the proprietor and an em- 
ployee were standing when the acci- 
dent occurred. They were the only 
disinterested witnesses. Turner’s 
wife was in the car with him but 
received only superficial injuries. 

Immediately after its occurrence, 
the chairman of the Road Commis- 
sion sent to the scene the leading 
lawyer of the town. He was their 
attorney in general matters. 

When the adjuster arrived early 
the next morning to take charge of 
the case for the company having the 
insurance coverage, the Chairman 
suggested that he first go to the of- 
fice of their attorney. 


Heated Argument 


That was done, and attention was 
given while he related his version of 
the accident and made his recom- 
mendations. He explained that the 
afternoon before, he and the pro- 
prietor of the filling station, who 
saw it, got into a heated argument 
as to how it happened, the lawyer 
drawing his conclusions from the 
marks found in the road, and the 
witness drawing his, not only from 
the same marks, but also from what 
he actually saw while it was taking 
place. 

The chief recommendation was 
that the adjuster not go about the 
filling station because: “those fel- 
lows are hostile.” The adjuster, 
however, knew the great importance 
not only of seeing these men so that 
their probable testimony might be 
taken into consideration in placing 
a settlement value on the case; and 
was also mindful of the possibility 
of soothing their irritated emotions 
and gaining their goodwill, being 
aware of the fact that they held the 
key to the situation in that case. 

So, he made no promises, but 
merely thanked the attorney for the 
information and assured him that 
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he would keep in touch with him 
as the case was being handled. 


Plan of Attack 


It was several hours before the 
claimsman had perfected his plans 
to cope with the filling station prob- 
lem, but he had passed there several 
times during the day in doing other 
work in connection with the case. 
Late in the afternoon, the claims- 
man drove into the station and 
found the proprietor there ready to 
give service, and the conversation 
between them was about as follows: 

P: “Can I fill it up?” 

C: “Yes, I want you to fill it 
completely full. I think it will take 
about ten. I’ve had this car only a 
couple of weeks and have never 
made a check to see how many miles 
I can get to a gallon. Let’s see, my 
milage now is—(making note in 
a little book). I wish you would 
watch and put in as much as it will 
hold. Full?” 

P: “Yep, all it’ll take. We had 
a mighty bad accident out front here 
yesterday afternoon.” 

C: “Yes, I know you did. I am 
getting a report on it and want you 
to help me when we get this fixt up. 
How much?” 

P: “Two forty-five. (It is handed 
to him) Thanks.” 

C: “Now, that gives me fourteen 


gallons. They told me I should get 
about seventeen. What do you 
think ?” 


P: “I guess you will get that, and 
maybe more.” 

C: (Looking ahead) ‘Now let's 
see. May I pull up there in the 
corner out of the way for a few 
minutes while you are telling me 
about the accident?” : 

P: “Sure, up there anywhere.” 

C: (With portable typewriter 
and pdper in hand) “How about 
using this box to set this machine 
on and sitting on that one over 
there?” 

P: “Sure, but wait and I will 
bring you a chair out of the office.” 

C: “Thanks. That’s the stuff. 
(Placing paper in machine as he 
talks) “I certainly am glad a good, 
practical man like you saw it so 
that I will have some help in getting 
up the report.” 

P: “T'll tell you what I know 
about it. That’s all I can do. Mr. 


Blank was over here yesterday after- 
noon after it happened and tried to 
argue with me that the tracks 
showed that it happened a way that 
it didn’t. But he wasn’t here and | 
was standing right there and saw 
the whole thing.” 

C: “Sure, a man who sees it 
knows a lot more about it than 
someone who comes along later and 
looks at tracks. Now, just where 
were you standing?” 


Tact Wins 


With his emotions quieted, and 
his cooperation gained he told all 
about it; and his version of it, after 
all, did not differ materially from 
that of the attorney who had quar- 
reled with him. He very readily 
signed the statement when it was 
finished, and then, even before the 
claimsman had gotten to that, he 
suggested that he could send for and 
get the other fellow there within 
thirty minutes. He did and his 
signed statement was procured also. 

It required a full measure of tact 
for a stranger to break down, on 
first effort, the strong resistance 
which the home attorney had so un- 
wisely built up under circumstances 
so void of justification for such be- 
havior. The latter had used the 
thing that is exactly opposite to 
tactful methods. Although he had 
been practicing law there for forty 
years, it will be perfectly obvious to 
the reader that he had not the 
slightest idea of the use of tactful 
strategy in such things. He ignored 
“trifles.” 

This proprietor, during the fol- 
lowing two days, helped the adjuster 
work out a compromise settlement 
for $1,000 although the deceased 
had left a wife and five small chil- 
dren. 

By having a working knowledge 
of the nature of man’s emotions, the 
adjuster could visualize in advance 
that because of the fatal accident the 
afternoon before the atmosphere 
would be heavily charged with ex- 
citement; that because of the clash 
with the home attorney the proprie- 
tor’s pride emotion had been 
wounded, his ego deflated ; and that 
this condition would have to be re- 
duced to nearer normal before much 
could be accomplished toward get- 
ting from him in a signed statement 
what he did and did not see and 
hear. 
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EDUCATIO 


of the National Association in 

Boston, the Executive Com- 
mittee held a special meeting which 
was devoted entirely to the subject 
of insurance education. It is be- 
coming increasingly apparent that 
if an agent is to make a place for 
himself or maintain his position in 
the insurance profession—and, mind 
you, the insurance business today is 
a profession—he must make every 
effort to increase his knowledge of 
his chosen calling. 

An insurance agent’s calling is 
just as much a profession as is that 
of a doctor, because it is just as 
necessary, in an economic sense, for 
the agent to diagnose a client’s in- 
surance problems as it is necessary 
for the physician to determine his 
patient’s physical needs. 

The day of the agent who is a 
commission merchant—one who is 
in the business only for the purpose 
of taking commissions for business 
which he obtains, or for business 
which is handed to him on a silver 
platter—is past. Knowledge of the 
business of insurance today is most 
essential for the agent. Realizing 
that its members are insurance 
agents, and not commission mer- 
chants, the National Association has 
decided to formulate plans for the 
establishment of an insurance col- 
lege. This college should help the 
agent to professionalize his status, 
just as the doctor gains his profes- 
sional position through study and 
research. It will not be long before 
you will hear more of this important 
professionalization movement. 


Ae THE recent annual meeting 


Lost Business 


How many agents today lose 
business because some other insur- 
ance producer interviews their 
clients, and the new producer sells 
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the client a policy which the first 
agent did not take the trouble to 
study? How much business has 
been lost because each of you ob- 
tained an order from an assured 
for a small policy and year after 
year you sent a renewal policy, with 
a bill, to the assured, collected the 
premium, and waited for the period 
to elapse so that you could renew 


the policy once more and get an- 
other commission? You didn’t call 
on the assured or even bother to 
telephone him to determine if the 
expiring policy adequately protected 
him after the one had expired. You 
didn’t call on your assured and look 
over the risk to see if more protec- 
tion or a different kind of policy 
would better suit his needs. You 
didn’t try to sell him the supple- 
mental contract—most New Eng- 
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OFFICES 


by ARCHIBALD J. SMITH 


Member, Executive Committee, 
National Association of 
Insurance Agents 


land agents didn’t try very hard to 
sell the supplemental contract, for 
if they had, there would not have 
been the tremendous volume of un- 
insured losses that were suffered in 
the hurricane of September, 1938. 
It is likely that you didn’t even 
check the rate cards or rate manuals 
to see if there had been a reduction 
in rates on the risk since the policy 
was first written. 


Earned Commissions 


And yet it was for doing these 
things that you did not do, that you 
were paid your commission by your 
assured, because your commission is 
part of the premium dollar paid by 
the assured. We agents haven't 
earned our commission when we 
have written and delivered the pol- 
icy. Our commissions are not 
earned until the policy has expired, 
and even then they cannot truly be 
said to have been earned unless we 
have occasionally called on our as- 
sured and found out that his insur- 
ance needs were thoroughly taken 
care of. Of course, we may not 
always sell them all of the protection 
they need, but we at least more 
nearly have done our duty, and 
earned a commission, if we have 
made suggestions for needed ad- 
ditional coverage or rearrangement 
of existing policies. 

(Continued on next page) 
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the same effect on me that slingshots 
had on little Willie in school. The 
teacher kept him in one afternooy 
and told him he had to stop making 
a nuisance of himself with his 
slingshots. “I can’t,” said Willie 
“you see, slingshots are my hobby,” 
Well, branch offices are my hobby 
and I cannot stop criticizing them, 
and so long as I am in the ag 
business I never will, unless the 
companies which profess to believe 
in the American Agency System and 
then have.a branch office across the 
street discontinue this destructive 
and expensive practice. 


The American Agency System 
has been threatened, gentlemen, by 
these companies which declared they 
believe in obtaining their business 
through the middleman in the insur. 
ance business—the insurance agent 
—and yet, in large cities they main- F 
tain production branch offices which 
function as agent for the company 
in competition with the agents. In 
addition to this they frequently 
write business throughout the state 
in which the branch office is located. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 


Adilantic now offers insurance against fire 
and allied risks, on preferred properties that 
are under municipal fire protection, such as 


Dwellings - Apartments - Public Buildings 
Hotels - Office Buildings 


Warehouses * Factories 


Stores ° 
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With the addition of non-assessable, profit 
participating fire insurance, Atlantic offers 
brokers complete facilities on property 
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Competitive Methods 








insurance. 


MARINE - FIRE - YACHT 
INLAND TRANSPORTA- 
TION - FINE ARTS- JEWELRY 


a 
INSURANCE PUR 


Baltimore Boston 


ATLANTI 


“Mat and ugg MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


AUTOMOBILE 4 2” -£ Atlantic Building, 49 WALL STREET, New York 
CE 


Chicago 
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Chartered 1842 
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+ Cleveland - Newark - Philadelphia 
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Education and Branch Office—Con't. 


We cannot justify our failure to 
do these things by saying that we 
were too busy with something else. 
The agent who does not study the 
needs of his existing clients will 
soon find them drifting away from 
him and going to some other agent 
who does analyze their requirements 
in a professional manner. The worst 
indictment that an agent can face 
is to realize that a loss suffered by 
one of his clients was due to the 
fact that the agent failed to call 
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the assured’s attention to the cov- 
erage which would have indemni- 
fied him for his loss. 

Mr. Agent, keep your door open 
for knowledge, call on your clients 
and see that their insurance needs 
are not wanting. If you fulfill your 
duties as an agent, your door will 
always be open for the opportunity 
for service that will seek you out. 


Branch Offices 


And now I come to my hobby— 
branch offices. Branch offices have 


Perhaps agents in the smaller 
cities and towns say that they are 
not worried about the competitive 
methods of branch offices in nearby 
large cities, but to those agents | 
give this warning: If you hav 
risks of large value in your town 
or city, the branch office in the 
nearby large city will soon be o 
their trail and eventually try to ob 
tain these risks. It is up to you to 
convince your clients by your serv 
ice that it is to their best interests 
to have their business handled by 
their own representative—their ow 
agent, who looks after their inter 
ests first—and not by a salaried 
company representative, whose pri 
mary interests must be with his em 
ployer. Not only is the branch 
office manager primarily interested 
in his company, while our first it 
terest is in our assured, but the cost 
of operating these branch offices i 
greater than the commissions 
to agents in the same territory 
where these company counters att 
operated. This fact has been off 
cially substantiated. 


For years we agents have beet 
told that the reason companié 
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AGENTS! 


BROKERS! 


Inerease your Earnings 
Widen Your Field to Include CREDIT INSURANCE 


Probably nine out of ten Manufacturers and Job- 
bers whom you serve should be carrying Credit 
Insurance. Credit Insurance is growing—sales possi- 
bilities are tremendous. 


You will meet receptive minds everywhere. Credit 
Insurance is widely accepted by business executives 
as the most practical, efficient, and economical 
method of safeguarding resources—capital, surplus, 
and profits. It has the hearty good will of harassed 
credit managers. It is endorsed by auditors, bankers. 


It is not intended that you sell Credit Insurance 
unaided. Your function is to make contacts—to 
present basic principles intelligently. Our own highly 
trained representatives co-operate with you by tak- 


ing care of all formalities, determine the proper 
coverage, etc., to your mutual profit. 


The groundwork is laid for you. For years, Amer- 
ican Credit Insurance has been widely advertised 
in newspapers. This year’s extensive publicity cam- 
paign includes forceful ads in large space in nation- 
ally circulated business and financial magazines. 


More manufacturers and jobbers are interested in 
Credit Insurance than ever before. It is easier than 
ever to sell—more forms of coverage, liberalized 
policies, and low-cost protection. 


Get details of how we co-operate with you from 
our nearest office, or write direct to headquarters. 


of New York 





establish such branch offices was be- 
cause it cost too much to operate 
through the agency channels. The 
companies made this statement de- 
spite the fact that they professed to 
believe in the American Agency 
System by appointing you as agent 
for the smaller companies in their 
groups, in the same cities where 
the parent company maintained a 
branch office to compete with you 
in obtaining business. 


Branch Office Cost 


Now we know that this conten- 
tion, that it is more economical to 
operate through branch offices than 
through the agency system, is not 
true. The Insurance department of 
the state of Illinois recently re- 
vealed a very important digest of 
acquisition costs incurred by the 
re insurance companies in the city 
of Chicago. That digest showed 
that an appreciably larger portion 
of the policyholder’s premium dol- 
lar was used to produce the busi- 
ness when the policies were written 
by branch offices in that city, than 
when the policies were written by 
the legitimate local agents. 
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Ameriean Credit Indemnity 


Co. 


J. F. MeFadden, President 


From the standpoint of the as- 
sured, this fact strikes me as being 
unfair. The policyholder’s premium 
pays the acquisition cost, whether it 
be in the form of agency commis- 
sions, or of branch office upkeep. 
And yet the production portion of 
the premium dollar is larger when 
the policy is written by the com- 
pany’s own branch office, which 
represents that company and has 
little interest in the assured, than 
when the contract is written by the 
assured’s own agent, whose first in- 
terest is the welfare of his clients. 


Insurance Service 


In view of this higher branch 
office production cost, I want you 
to join me in asking the company 
representatives : Mr. Company Men, 
what do you now say is the reason 
for maintaining such branch offices? 
The answer cannot be better service 
to the assured. The company man’s 
job is to serve the company, while 
you and I, through personal knowl- 
edge of our assured, whose interest 
we have uppermost, are equipped to 
render a more personal insurance 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 


service than are the branch offices. 

Those of us who render such in- 
surance service are not the commis- 
sion merchants I referred to, and 
we need not fear the arguments ad- 
vanced by some that most of the 
premium dollar is paid to us in com- 
missions. Not only do the figures 
of the Illinois Insurance Depart- 
ment show that branch office opera- 
tion costs are higher than agency 
commissions, but figures quoted by 


_W. E. Mallalieu, general manager 


of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, at our recent annual 
meeting in Boston, showed that the 
average commission paid to agents 
for fire business is only 25 per cent. 
It is in the interests of our policy- 
holders to have the companies elimi- 
nate branch offices. I urge you to 
close the agent’s door to repre- 
sentation of those companies that 
maintain branch offices and to repre- 
sentation of other companies in the 
same group. The incoming admin- 
istration of your National Associa- 
tion will deal with this branch office 
problem and we hope for a happy 
solution through conferences with 
the organizations of fire and casu- 
alty companies. 
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Insurance Management—Continued 


32. Explosion. 

33. Fire. 

34. Freezing. 

35. Gas, corrosive or toxic. 

36. Malpractice or negligence of 
physicians, dentists, optometrists, 
chiropodists, nurses, pharmacists, 
masseurs, barbers, manicurists, or 
hairdressers employed to treat em- 
ployees or customers of the enter- 
prise. 

37. Occupational disease. 

38. Strike. 

39. Teams, hand carts, bicycles 
and other similar vehicles and roll- 
ing stock. 

40. Water or other substance ac- 
cidentally discharged from fire 
protection, plumbing, and heating 
systems. 

41. Miscellaneous housekeeping 
and mechanical hazards. 


Class Ill Risks 


The activity of risks of this class, 
although not subject to direct con- 
trol by the enterprise, may be curbed 
by precautionary measures. Since 
the effectiveness of these measures 
cannot be foreseen, the severity of 
the casualty is problematical. 


42. Automobiles owned by em- 
ployees and used in the enterprise. 

43. Bank failures. 

44. Burglary or attempt thereat. 

45. Forgery and alteration of 
checks and other instruments by 
third parties. 

46. Fraud by third parties. 

47. Insolvency of customers. 

48. Products—use, handling or 
consumption. 

49. Robbery or attempt thereat. 

50. Theft (other than burglary or 
robbery). 


The foregoing risks are those to 
which the enterprise is exposed di- 
rectly. It is also necessary to deter- 
mine whether the company can 
suffer indirectly from the same 
risks by reason of obligations as- 
sumed in, or imposed by, contracts 
of various kinds. For example, 
damage by fire to a building leased 
from another party may cause the 
enterprise no financial loss, except 
consequential, unless it is obligated 
by the lease to repair or rebuild 
the structure. Or it may have 
agreed to indemnify the lessor 
against claims based on bodily in- 
juries caused by the lessor’s negli- 


gence. Therefore, any mortgages, 
trust indentures, guarantees, leases, 
sales or purchase contracts, side 
track agreements, construction and 
maintenance contracts, and receipts 
issued for property to which the 
enterprise is a party, are reviewed 
to detect possible sources of indiregt 
loss. 


Calibration of Risks 


After risks have been diagnosed 
and recorded, the next step is to 
calibrate them. The purpose of this 
is to estimate, (1) the frequency of 
their activity; (2) the extent and 
character of the damage or injury 
which their activity may produce, as 
well as the dollar amount of ulti- 
mate net loss to the enterprise; and 
(3) the feasibility of eliminating 
them altogether, or effectively con- 
trolling their activity or the conse- 
quences thereof. 

Note carefully that the informa- 
tion sought is referred to as an 
“estimate.” This qualification is 
necessary because no one can fore- 
tell with complete accuracy how 
often a given risk will become ac- 
tive, or how much or what kind of 
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‘hazards that happen.” 


A folder that fits neatly into your 
sales plans... tells a convincing story 


. ..and fairly bristles with pictures of 


Agents and 


brokers representing companies of 
Fireman’s Fund Group will profit by 


the use of this illustrated sales aid. 


IREMANS FUND GROU 


Occidental Insurance Compan 
way Tire ame Tire dM /nsurance Company " 
ee: Fund Inde Indemnity Company ~ Occidental Indemnity Company 


HEAD OFFICE * SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO * BOSTON * ATLANTA * LOS ANGELES 
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LONG LAST/ 
A reporting service of New York Workmen’s Compensation decisions 
and Longshoremen’s and Harbor Worker’s decisions which fills all 
1gnosed needs of insurance companies, hearing-men, adjusters, lawyers and self- 
> an insurers. 
of this The COMPENSATION REPORTER digests all cases impartially, 
ency of compares related decisions and gives references to other cases—complete, 
ont and yet brief and in language easily understood by the layman and technical 
- injury enough for the attorney. 
duce, as The COMPENSATION REPORTER is organized for efficiency. Each 
of ulti- case printed on a separate sheet; all enclosed in a 7” x 10” loose-leaf 
se; and leather binder; tabbed for quick reference; every case cross-indexed 
ninating and new cases, as settled in the courts, supplied monthly. 
ely con- Present users say the COMPENSATION REPORTER is the finger-tip 
» conse- control to compensation. Designed to fit any organization. The cost— 
only $25.00 a year for the complete service. Reduced prices on quantity 
1 forma- orders. Address inquiries and orders to— 
) as an 
stead MOORE INDUSTRIAL SERVICE CO. 
cy how 1450 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ome ac- 
kind of 
way § damage or injury will ensue. Nor is extensive damage. Earthquake and their frequency. They rise and sub- 
it possible to determine in advance windstorm frequency vary with the _ side irregularly, yet are too active on 
whether measures adopted to curb geographical territory, and the ex- the whole to be permanently cata- 
the activity of risks, or minimize tent of the damage which such logued as low frequency risks. The 
the results thereof, will prove events occasion is definitely in- severity of burglary and robbery is 
wholly effective or not. fluenced by construction, although of course, limited by the value of the 
These are matter of conjecture; there is always the danger that fire property which the enterprise ex- 
there is no mechanical procedure, may ensue. Moreover, any of these poses to those risks, and these 
no mathematical formula by which events may cause serious injury to amounts are readily ascertainable. 
definite conclusions may be reached. a large number of persons. _ However, this does not apply to em- 
ur However, this is not an insurmount- In the field of bodily injuries, the ployee dishonesty; the amount 
able obstacle. Past experience is automobile is both a high frequency which an employee may steal is un- 
ry replete with examples of the be- and severe injury risk, the latter be- predictable, and in the light of past 
havior of risks, hence by consulting ing true despite the fact that a experience this risk must be rated as 
of this accumulated knowledge, and ap-__ sizable percentage of the victims severe. 
plying it with the proper measure of suffer only minor hurts. Other Beyond doubt, the most difficult, 
nd common sense to the problems of the vehicles, and the various kinds of and at the same time the most im- 
enterprise, calibration of its risks elevators, however, are low fre- portant, task presented by this 
of within reasonable limits is relatively quency risks, only occasionally ac- second step is that of determining 
simple. A few illustrations will counting for deaths or permanent the ultimate effect of the various 
by demonstrate this. disability. In some enterprises, prin- casualties on the earnings and com- 
cipally industrial, injuries to em- petitive position of the enterprise, 
id. Frequency and Severity ployees are a great deal more _ in other words the consequential loss 
frequent than injuries to third possibilities. The temptation to 
_ Past experience indicates that fire parties, whereas in other enterprises, under-rate the probable severity of 
sa risk of high frequency, but chiefly mercantile, the opposite is losses falling within this category is 
U that the severity of the damage true, and the severity of such in- strong, because the magnitude of the 
pany which it causes varies with the con- juries varies with the nature of the direct damage which a risk may 
pany struction of the buildings and the business. cause is not always a reliable index 
nature of the contents attacked. On The criminal risks—burglary, of the seriousness of the secondary 
ANGELES |B the other hand, explosion is a risk robbery, and employee dishonesty results to be anticipated. Compara- 
eee © of low frequency, generally causing almost defy classification as respects (Continued on next page) 
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New year, new resolutions, new ambi- 
tion to make 1940 "the" year for your 
business and—yes, sir, you guessed it!— 
a flock of new ideas and new slants on old 
ones for you in this, the January issue of 
your NEWS. A long sentence that, and six 
“news" in it which we imagine will make any 
grammarian wince but (and pardon us for a 
very bad pun) we “new” you wouldn't mind. 


But, to get back to our NEWS, it is cus- 
tomary before beginning a fresh year to 
review the previous one as a sort of goad to 
memory. You know,—what not to do and 
what to do more of and why. Our editor-in- 
chief does the honors in "A Look At The 
Record" on page 13, followed by Insurance 
Stock Trends, an eye-opener to say the least. 
Then, bang! we go right into a new slant 
on page 16 with insurance adviser John R. 
Blades’ article "Insurance Management.” 


ADVICE AND IDEAS 


Don't miss this because Mr. Blades tells how 
the art of controlling risk is a major phase of 
business administration and his paper fairly 
drips valuable advice. Sidney O. Smith, 
president of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, contributes his portion of 
“news" by clarifying the why and wherefore 
of agents on page 21. The title is ''Middle- 
man—Qualify!" 


"Streets of Gold" is not a travelogue or 
word-picture of the place we go if we've 
been good little boys. It is a revelation by 
Don Campbell, credit manager of the Ameri- 
can Fore's western department, as to the 
amount of fire, casualty and life premium 
that are being passed up daily (no less than 
$360,000,000 says Don). The article is on 


page 23 and is a “must” you mustn't miss. 


SALES AND PITFALLS 


Calvin F. How of Duluth, Minnesota donates 
some very pithy sales ideas in his story of 
“Time Insurance" on page 27 and then, for 
the legal minded gentry, there is J. Dewey 
Dorsett's “Pitfalls in Occupational Disease 
Legislation" on page 43. Mr. Dorsett is the 
casualty department manager of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Executives and 
knows whereof he speaks. 


On page 49 we tell how the American 
District-Telegraph Company is making it 
tough for burglars and fires to get ahead. 
Between pages 67 and 94 are Field Develop- 
ments and Reports on Fire, Marine, Cas- 
ualty and Surety Companies and Associa- 
tions. 85 of them in all. With all the above, 
and countless other material in the January 
NEWS, you're sure to get a substantial lift 
towards a profitable new year. Let's go! 





Insurance Management—Continued 
tively minor property damage may 
cause a complete stoppage of opera- 
tions or income for an indefinite 
period, whereas the complete de- 
struction of certain sections or units 
might not appreciably affect the 
continuity of the business. Extreme 
care in the appraisal of consequen- 
tial losses is, therefore, vital. 


Elimination and Control 


Automatically, proper diagnosis 
and calibration indicates which risks 
may be eliminated or curbed, hence 
to complete this third step it is 
necessary only to decide whether, 
and in what manner, eradication or 
control should be undertaken. No 
enterprise can expect to be risk-free, 
hence it should not be supposed that 
remedial action is urged in the be- 
lief that such a state can be attained. 
Nor should it be assumed that con- 
trol of risks will obviate the neces- 
sity of maintaining indemnity to 
cover the loss which they may cause ; 
losses will occur in spite of control 
measures. 

The real incentive to eliminate or 
control risks is twofold. First, the 
enterprise cannot afford to have 
serious losses because indemnity 
comprehensive enough to absorb 
the full consequences of such cas- 
ualties is not, and probably never 
will be, available. Second, losses in- 
crease the cost of indemnity, and if 
excessive, they ultimately impair the 
desirability of the enterprise’s in- 
surance account in the eyes of the 
underwriters. Conversely, preven- 
tion of losses decreases premiums 
and facilitates the placing of in- 
demnity. Consequently, the pen- 
alties for not preventing losses, as 
well as the inducements to curb 
them, receive the serious considera- 
tion of the informed insurance man- 
ager. 

There are no hard and fast rules 
for determining how any risk may 
be eliminated and controlled. How- 
ever, familiarity with the origin and 
nature of the risk will generally sug- 
gest what should be done, and this 
together with a working knowledge 
of the devices and methods which 
other concerns are using to combat 
the same risk, will ordinarily solve 
the problem. Of course, judgment 
in the choice of control measures 
is very important, lest the means 


employed produces new risks more 
serious than those removed of 
curbed, or requires a capital invest. 
ment or maintenance expense dis- 
proportionate to the size of the loss 
prevented. 


Specifications of Indemnity 


After all questions relating to 
elimination and control are disposed 
of, final decision with respect to 
the types and amounts of indemnity 
needed by the enterprise is possible, 
This does not mean that it is manda- 
tory to prescribe indemnity for 
every risk that cannot be controlled, 
On the contrary, the chief reason 
for calibrating or estimating the 
probable amount of loss a risk may 
cause is to promote discrimination 
in the choice of antidotes, to the 
end that the soundest and most 
economical means of preserving the 
financial position of the enterprise 
may be selected. 

Needless to state, indemnity can- 
not be utilized as the safeguarding 
media unless it is obtainable, hence 
an intimate knowledge of the kinds 
of coverage offered by the under- 
writers, and their scope and cost, is 
essential. 


Self-Insurance 


But another solution has to be ex- 
plored before the specifications of 
indemnity can be drawn up. It is 
possible that some of the risks ex- 
isting could be self-assumed, or self- 
insured as some express it, by the 
enterprise and this fact must be 
given consideration. However, there 
is a vast difference between self- 
assumption and self-insurance of a 
risk which must be kept in mind 
The former leaves the enterprise 
without any prearranged source of 
reimbursement for losses that occur, 
and is usually prescribed only when 
the amount of loss expected is rela- 
tively nominal. Self-insurance, om 
the other hand, contemplates that 
financial provision will actually be 
made to meet losses, and this is 
ordinarily done by establishing at 
earmarked reserve into which is paid 
the equivalent of the premiums at 
insurance company would charg 
for indemnity, although in some 
cases a larger fund is necessary. 

Occasionally self-insurance is pref- 
erable to contract indemnity, but t 
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should be resorted to for reasons of 
economy principally. Some enter- 
prises have been able to self-insure 
such high frequency risks as Work- 
men’s Compensation and Automo- 
bile Property Damage liability at 
considerably less expense than the 
cost of outside indemnity, but their 
success is due usually to the will- 
ingness of the enterprise to promote 
accident prevention and their ability 
to service claims properly. More- 
over, practically all of them main- 
tain some type of excess or catastro- 
phe loss indemnity, in addition to 
making adequate financial provision 
for their primary liability. 


Eligible Risks 


_Still other risks are eligible for 
similar treatment under favorable 
conditions, and in this connection 
some generalities may be stated. 

w frequency risks which portend 
moderate or slight loss may be self- 
assumed, or partially or wholly self- 
insured, without danger. Certain 
moderate and high frequency risks 
which ordinarily account for numer- 
us small losses can also be self- 
assumed or self-insured safely. 
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However, high or low frequency 
risks which portend severe losses 
should never be self-assumed, nor 
self-insured unless the volume of 
units and premiums is large enough 
to permit normal action of the law 
of averages, and even then reinsur- 
ance of some kind is usually es- 
sential. It should be borne in mind 
that the terms “severe,” “moder- 
ate,” and “slight” loss are relative 
only, and in determining their sig- 
nificance full consideration is given 
to the financial position of the en- 
terprise. A “slight” loss to a large 
and flourishing concern might be a 
catastrophe to a smaller, less pros- 
perous company, and allowance has 
to be made for this fact. 

If the risks of loss confronting 
the business cannot be self-assumed 
or self-insured, either existing pol- 
icies are remodeled to cover them 
or additional coverages are pro- 
cured. Here again, the knowledge 
derived from the survey is invalu- 
able, since it indicates how the cov- 
erage can be rearranged to the best 
advantage, and also how to broaden 
and refine the various contracts to 
meet the actual requirements of the 
enterprise. Contrary to popular be- 


lief, it is not always necessary to 
accept the stereotyped coverages of- 
fered by the underwriters; the en- 
terprise can draw up its own specifi- 
cations, and will find a _ ready 
acceptance of anything reasonable 
by the underwriters, including even 
risks not ordinarily insured. 

The phraseology of policy forms 
is a separate study in itself, as is 
also the selection of insurance car- 
riers, yet both are vital problems of 
insurance management. In this con- 
nection, two general rules may be 
stated. First, similar or overlapping 
types of indemnity are secured 
from the same underwriter, so that 
disputes over border line or over- 
lapping losses may be avoided. 
Second, care is exercised to see that 
the wording of policies is clear and 
all-inclusive, rather than specific, but 
not so general that important fea- 
tures such as description of the sub- 
ject of the insurance or the limits 
of the insurers’ liability are open to 
controversy. The important thing 
to remember when this work is be- 
ing done is that indemnity is the 
last line of defense against risk. 
Make certain it will stand up under 
any and all conditions. 
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OCCUPATIONAL LEGISLATION 


dustry, insurance company offi- 

cials, state officials, legislators, 
and the public generally are con- 
cerned about workmen’s compensa- 
tion for accidents and occupational 
diseases, not alone on account of 
their interest in the welfare gener- 
ally of industry and labor, but more 
particularly at this time on account 
of two recent decisions of one state’s 
Supreme Court. 


Fess, insur workers in in- 


War on Occupational Disease 


The fundamental principles of 
workmen’s compensation have long 
since been accepted by the people of 
all the States in this country with 
the sole exception of Mississippi. 
Such laws generally in this country 
in the past have provided methods 
and means of paying compensation 
and medical benefits, at the expense 
of industry, to employees suffering 
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from accidents arising out of and in 
the course of employment. Today 
we are thinking in terms of what 
can be done that is not now being 
done about occupational diseases, 
for the general social good, and 
many groups of persons and inter- 
ests, medical experts, and organiza- 
tions wherein the scientist, the em- 
ployer, the insurance companies, like 
the Air Hygiene Foundation, have 
joined forces and are making sub- 
stantial progress toward the com- 
plete elimination of the causes of 
occupational diseases. The insur- 
ance industry is properly doing its 
share—accepting its responsibility in 
the declared war against occupa- 
tional diseases. Many committees 
within the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives, composed of 
able and conscientious men, doctors 
and experienced attorneys are ever 
at work on the problem—a job 
when done that will redound to the 


by J. DEWEY DORSETT 


Manager, Casualty Department 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives 


welfare of the worker, the employer 
and society. 


Frankly, for all of us who are 
interested in common sense legisla- 
tion for the protection and welfare 
of both employers and employees 
the hysteria with regard to silicosis 
and asbestosis and other occupa- 
tional diseases has now largely sub- 
sided and the subject is being more 
carefully considered and more 
soberly judged. We have found out, 
upon painstaking investigation on 
the part of the experts in the medi- 
cal engineering, legal and insurance 
fields, that we do really have occu- 
pational diseases, yes, that there are 
abroad in the land diseases known as 
silicosis and asbestosis. 


Assuming the Employers’ Burden 


The Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives is composed of 
sixty insurance companies engaged 
in the casualty and surety business. 
Many of these companies insure 
employers, assuming for these em- 
ployers the workmen’s compensa- 
tion liability imposed by law upon 
them. These insurance companies 
have no voice, and they desire no 
voice, concerning the question of the 
scale of benefits in your compensa- 

(Continued on next page) 
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Occupational Disease—Con t. 


tion law, or in any compensation 
law. This question of benefits under 
a law is one for industry and labor 
and the people speaking through 
their chosen representatives in the 
lawmaking bodies. It is the business 
of insurance to write the coverage 
to take care of the liability imposed 
under the law. We do feel that we 
are capable, however, to advise leg- 
islators, public officials, employers 
and labor concerning the language 
of statutes to take care of the prob- 
lems to be solved. It is to the inter- 
est of the whole public that these 
statutes be clear in their provisions 
and that benefits provided for be 
sure, certain and ratable, to the end 
that all the interested parties may 
know just where they stand. We 
recognize the eminent justice in the 
principle of compensation for occu- 
pational diseases that result from 
definite risks created by and peculiar 
to specific processes, trades or occu- 
pations. In these days surely no one 
can object to reasonable compensa- 
tion for diseases resulting from the 
hazards of industry. 

In my native State of North 
Carolina the need for occupational 
diseases legislation was felt in 1934. 
Industry, labor, insurance represent- 
atives, medical experts, and engi- 
neers agreed to the provisions of 
that law, and without a dissenting 
vote it was enacted as the law of 
the State by the 1935 legislature, 
effective upon ratification ; and until 
February first of this year, I was 
one of the three Industrial Com- 
missioners administering that law. 
Industry, labor and the people have 
lived peaceably under it and no one 





Miners Rely on Respi- 
rators for Protection 
against Rock Dust. 





in that State would be without it, 
and no effort has been made to 
abolish nor to amend it in subse- 
quent General Assemblies. In 
simple and quite understandable 
language the occupational diseases 
covered—including silicosis and 
asbestosis—were named in that law; 
proper safeguards for both labor and 
industry were provided for in the 
language of that statute. In brief, 
let us consider then a few of the 
fundamental provisions of any occu- 
pational diseases law, based on the 
store of knowledge that we have 
accumulated during the past few 
years. 


The Type of Law 


It is my belief, after many years 
of helping to administer a work- 
men’s compensation law, that the 
“schedule” type of law, the law 
wherein the diseases to be compen- 
sated are named, is to be preferred. 
It is best for the employer and for 
the worker in the long run; and 
from the administrative standpoint 
by far the best type of law. In some 
quarters the charge is being made 
that insurance companies in recom- 
mending the schedule type of law 
have restricted too much for their 
own benefit the right of workmen to 
collect compensation. My answer to 
that is out of my own personal ex- 
perience in drafting the provisions 
of one occupational diseases law. 
The advice we got from the insur- 
ance industry at that time was that 
for many reasons it was always best 
to name the diseases to be covered; 
there was not the least suggestion of 
restricting the number of such dis- 
eases. We were told: if you have 


twenty-five known occupational dis. 
eases in North Carolina industry, 
name them; if you have one 
hundred, put that number in the 
law; but, by all means, name them 
specifically. Not to my knowledge 
has any employee suffered because 
of that schedule. We believed at 
the time it was good common sense 
advice, and we have had no reason 
to change our minds. The Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives believes sincerely that the 
“schedule” plan offers the necessary 
protection and is not harmful to the 
interests of labor. 


Opening the Dykes 


The trouble with the “all-inclu- 
sive” plan is that it throws open the 
flood gates and tends to make of 
workmen’s compensation laws gen- 
eral health laws, and surely that is 
not the intent and purpose of a 
workmen’s compensation law. The 
term “occupational disease” unde- 
fined is entirely too indefinite. It is 
all too often construed to mean any 
ill health caused, aggravated or ac- 
celerated by incidents of the em- 
ployment. 

We favor the schedule plan not at 
all for the purpose of defeating any 
claims for compensation but to avoid 
unnecessary costly litigation, be- 
cause in the all-inclusive plan the 
field is wide open for many specula- 
tive suits for damages. It is well to 
point out the pitfalls, if our work- 
men’s compensation laws are to con- 
tinue to be compensation laws and 
not general health laws and social in- 
surance. Compensation laws are for 
the purpose of compensating for a 
loss as distinguished from social in- 
surance, as we understand that term 
in this country. Compensation laws 
in England and France, where such 
laws have been in effect much longer 
than we have had them, are not 4 
part of any social insurance plat. 
Their sickness laws supplement the 
workmen’s compensation laws. As 
rich as any state may be, there 8 
not enough money in it to pay the 
bills if you compensate, under the 
name of workmen’s compensatiot, 
for tuberculosis, pneumonia, asthma, 
bronchitis, arthritis, or what have 
you. So let us agree that provisions 
for occupational diseases are m0 
synonymous with general health and 
life insurance for industrial workers 
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at the expense of industry, if we 
would prevent our workmen’s com- 

nsation laws from becoming a 
veritable “Frankenstein.” 

The best practical definition of an 
“occupational disease” is the nam- 
ing of it very definitely in your law. 
A schedule marks the line of de- 
markation between the occupational 
and the non-occupational. Then, too, 
is it not the duty of the lawmaker 
to say what the occupational disease 
is, and not leave the subject to the 
administrative agency and the courts 
to assume this function for them? 


Preventive Measures 


The responsibility for the pay- 
ment of compensation for disability 
due to occupational diseases is in- 
dustry’s, but industry looks to us, 
those of us in the insurance busi- 
ness, for guidance and information 
in connection with the problems of 
“taking the dust out of industry,” 
and removing the occupational haz- 
ards. The protection of the health 
and lives of its citizens is the first 
and most important responsibility 
of the State. Our advice to industry 
and the lawmakers is to see that in 
any occupational diseases legislation 
reasonable, proper and common 
sense control and preventive meas- 
ures are provided for. It has paid 
good dividends over the years to 
prevent industrial accidents. It will 
also pay to prevent occupational dis- 
eases. There is a humanitarian, a 
social side to this problem. A prom- 
inent industrialist has put it this 
way: “No longer can industry plow 
a single furrow toward a single 
strictly commercial objective; in- 
stead it must manage its affairs with 
due regard toward the whole field of 
human relations.” 


Administrative Machinery 


In many quarters the belief is 
held that the diagnosis of silicosis 
and asbestosis, short of autopsy, is 
largely guesswork. The diagnosis 
of these diseases, in my mind, should 
not by any means be entrusted to 
the uninitiated, the run-of-the-mine 
medical man. A most vital part of 
any occupational diseases law is the 
Providing for a competent disinter- 
ested medical board and hygiene 
unit. Painstaking care should be 
exercised to assure the worker that 
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he need have no fear of the medical 
board. The object of such a board 
is to find the truth, to lean to neither 
side. Its doctors should be em- 
ployed neither by the employer nor 
the employee, but by the State. The 
members of the medical board can 
do more for the successful adminis- 
tration of an occupational diseases 
law than anybody else connected 
with it, and at this time may I par- 
enthetically say that. the hygiene 
unit and the medical board should 
be in the health department and not 
the labor department. There can be 
no more reason for putting a health 
unit in the labor department than 
for putting the attorney general’s 
office in the state treasurer’s office. 


Name the Ailment 


With a law wherein the diseases 
to be compensated are named, with 
industry, insurance company en- 
gineers and administrative authori- 
ties ever on the alert to eliminate 
hazards through control of unhy- 
gienic working conditions, with a 
medical board to pass upon the med- 


ical questions that are ever being 
raised, and with all the mystery 
which some people believe surrounds 
the problem being torn away, I 
frankly see nothing impossible in 
connection with the problem to be 
solved. The law itself in benefits 
should be reasonable and fair to 
both the employee and employer— 
the administration unbiased. How 
everlastingly important that is! 
Good administration can popularize 
a sorry law and bad administration 
can ruin a good law. 

In closing let me say that I sub- 
scribe to the proposition that work- 
men’s compensation laws should be 
liberally construed in favor of the 
injured. I followed that course for 
ten years and I found that the in- 
surance industry doesn’t object to 
that sort of legal construction. So 
in a spirit of cooperation let us go 
forward in finding out what needs 
to be done and then attending to 
the job as a whole. We are not ap- 
proaching this problem from any 
purely selfish viewpoint—when. the 


problem is solved we too will profit. 


From an address before the Insurance Federation 
of Pennsylvania. 
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Contract Vendor's 


Recovery for Fire Damage 


general rule that an assured 

may not recover from the in- 
surer, for fire damage, more than his 
actual loss, a recent decision of the 
Appellate Division of the New York 
Supreme Court may result in an 
assured, a contract vendor of real 
property, actually realizing a profit 
from a fire which occurred after the 
contract had been signed but before 
title passed. Rosenbloom vs. Mary- 
land Insurance Company (decided 
November 10, 1939, not yet officially 
reported ). 

Analysis of the facts of this case, 
however, discloses that the decision 
does not establish an exception to 
the rule but that if a profit is, in 
fact, realized, it will not be because 
the insurance paid will be in excess 
of the amount of loss but because 
the purchase price was not abated 
to the extent of the fire damage. 


N OTWITHSTANDING the 


Contract of Sale 


The assured, on September 23, 
1938, entered into a contract to sell 
his real property to the Syracuse 
(New York) Housing Authority at 
the price of $12,600. Fire insurance 
had been in effect for a considerable 
time prior to the contract. The 
contract contained a provision per- 
mitting the Housing Authority, at 
Its option, to take the property by 
condemnation proceedings in lieu 
of under the contract, at a price not 
to exceed the contract price, $12,600. 
One week after the contract was 
signed, the property was damaged 
by fire. The assured claims the fire 
damage amounted to $1480. The 
court does not, in this decision, fix 
the amount of damage. It merely 
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discusses the principles of law in- 
volved and it is for that reason it is 
stated above the assured “may” 
realize a profit because of the fire. 

Two or three months after the 
fire, the Housing Authority acquired 
the property by condemnation pro- 
ceedings at a price of $12,350. This 
price, $250 less than the contract 
price, the assured stipulated in the 
condemnation proceedings to be the 
fair value of the property in its 
damaged condition. The question 
is whether the assured is entitled to 
the amount of the fire damage or 
the difference between the contract 
price and the price which he realized 
after the fire. The assured claims 
$1480—the insurance company 
claims his loss to have been but 


$250. 


Lower Court Upheld 


In the assured’s action to recover 
$1480, the insurance company inter- 
posed an answer setting up as a 
partial defense the facts above set 
forth. The Appellate Division af- 
firmed an order of the lower court 
striking out this partial defense as 
insufficient in law. 

The court said in part: 

“The appellant (Insurance Com- 

pany), in support of its conten- 

tion, invokes the equitable doc- 
trine that, upon the execution and 
delivery of a contract for the pur- 
chase and sale of real property, 
the vendee becomes the equitable 
owner and the interest of the 
vendor is transferred to the pur- 
chase price and argues that a fire 
insurance policy, being a contract 
of indemnity and the recoverable 
indemnity being limited by the 


by JOHN McELRAEVY, JR., 


General Counsel, 
Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 


insurable interest of the insured, 
plaintiff’s actual loss was $250 
and that, to allow him to recover 
more, would permit plaintiff to 
profit by the fire. 


No Ownership Change 


“The equitable doctrine, upon 
which appellant relies, is inap- 
plicable. Section 121-b of the 
Insurance Law (added by L. 1936, 
Chapter 252, in effect April 4, 
1936) provides: 

“*The making of a contract to sell 
or to exchange real property shall 
not constitute a change in the 
interest, title or possession within 
the meaning of the applicable pro- 
visions of a contract of fire in- 
surance hereafter made pursuant 
to the standard fire insurance pol- 
icy forms of the state of New 
York.’ (Incorporated with im- 
material changes in the revised 
New York Insurance Law, effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1940 as Section 170) 
“Such was the rule prior to the 
enactment of the statutory provi- 
sion, Browning v. Home Ins. Co., 
71 N.Y. 508. The plaintiff was, 
at the time of the fire, the absolute 
and legal owner of the insured 
property so far as appellant was 
concerned and his insurable in- 
terest was the full value of the 
insured building ; had his building 
not been insured, the loss would 

(Continued on next page} 
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have been his, because Section 
240-a of the Real Property Law 
(added by L. 1936, Chapter 731, 
in effect May 26, 1936) leaves a 
contract for the purchase and sale 
of real property—unless the con- 
tract expressly provides other- 
wise—in full force and effect if 
only an immaterial part thereof 
be destroyed without fault of the 
purchaser, but provides that there 
shall be, to the extent of the de- 
struction, an abatement of the 
purchase price and if all or a 
material part thereof be destroyed 
without fault of the purchaser, the 
vendor cannot enforce the contract 
and the purchaser is entitled to 
recover any portion of the price 
that he has paid. 

“T find nothing in the contract be- 
tween the plaintiff and the Hous- 
ing Authority, in respect to their 
relations to each other or to the 
insured property, which is avail- 
able to appellant as a defense to 
the policy (Foley v. Manufac- 
turers Fire Ins. Co., 152 N.Y. 
131; Tiemann v. Citizens Ins. Co., 
76 App. Div. 5; Savarese v. Ohio 
Farmers Ins. Co., 260 N.Y. 45). 
“The order should be affirmed. 


This question of the “Interest of 
Vendor and Vendee under the 
Standard Contract of Insurance” 
was ably discussed by Horace 
Michener Schell in Best’s Insurance 
News, Fire and Marine Edition of 
April 20, 1930, and to those inter- 
ested in this subject, we again com- 
mend Mr. Schell’s discussion. 


HOLC DECISION 


OLLOWING a conference with 

officials of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board stated 
that it did not intend to eliminate 
from consideration proposals for a 
new HOLC insurance contract from 
any fire insurance interest. After 
an extended study of its insurance 
problems, which consumed several 
months, the Board on October 13, 
1939, gave notice of the cancellation 
of existing contracts with the Stock 
Company Association and the Mu- 
tual Company Association, to take 
effect May 1, 1940. Under the plan 
which had been in operation for 
more than four years all of the in- 
surance for which the HOLC was 
responsible was placed through these 
two associations, 

The Board explained that the 
present insurance costs were ex- 
cessive in proportion to the risks 
involved, and that any new agree- 
ments should represent a substantial 
modification of terms both in the 
interest of borrowers and in pro- 
tection of public funds entrusted to 
the care of the Corporation. It was 
pointed out that the Corporation's 
fire insurance business—the largest 
single item of fire insurance written 
in the United States—is of interest 
to all fire insurance carriers and 
that proposals which are submitted 
either individually or in groups, or 
through associations, will be given 
full consideration. 


FARM LOSSES 


OW to cut the number of farm 
fires which annually take a tol] 
of 3,500 lives and consume more 
than ninety million dollars worth of 
property was the question before the 
Agricultural Committee of the Na- 
tional Fire Waste Council at its 
meeting in Chicago on December 6, 
The Fire Waste Council was cre- 
ated by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, and has for its 
purpose a general educational effort 
looking to reduction in the country’s 
fire losses. Affiliated with it area 
score of national organizations and 
several government agencies inter- 
ested in the general subject of fire 
prevention. 


The meeting brought together or- 
ganization representatives for a prac- 
tical discussion of plans for provid- 
ing the farmer with more effective 
means of fire protection and preven- 
tion. Present were representatives 
of farm organizations, agricultural 
colleges, manufacturers of fire ap- 
paratus and fire extinguishing equip- 
ment, insurance interests, fire mar- 
shals and government officials. 


The committee discussed the 
preparation and issuance of educa- 
tional material of practical value in 
correcting fire hazards on the farm 
and covering the control of fires 
that may occur. The material cov- 
ered such subjects as the organiza- 
tion of rural fire departments; the 
construction of inexpensive water 
supply systems ; rural fire alarm sys- 
tems and self-inspection of farm 


property. 





DIGEST OF WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION LAWS 


HE Association of Casualty and 

Surety Executives has just an- 
nounced that a new edition of the 
“Digest of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Laws” has been printed and is 
ready for distribution. 

A special feature of the new edi- 
tion is a binding method which 
makes the publication virtually per- 
manent and completely current. This 
digest consists of 51 separate book- 
lets comprising approximately 1,000 
pages, bound together in a stiff tex- 
hide binding. This method makes it 
possible to keep the volume thor- 
oughly up to date merely by replac- 
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ing or adding individual booklets as 
subsequent amendments or enact- 
ments dictate, without requiring bi- 
ennial revision of the entire book and 
subsequent purchase of a new edi- 
tion. 

The current revision is. through 
the year 1939 and is the sixteenth 
edition, the first having’ appeared in 
1913. It covers the workmen’s com- 
pensation laws in effect in the United 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico, and the Federal law applicable 
to longshoremen and harbor workers 
and to the District of Columbia. 
The digest is recognized as an out- 


standing authority on the subject 
and has a wide circulation among 
industrial accident boards, work- 
men’s compensation commissions, 
state labor bureaus, legislators, law- 
yers, social workers, employers, i 
surance managers and agents. 
Since the publication of the fit 
teenth edition two years ago, # 
states and two territories have 
amended or supplemented _ their 
workmen’s compensation laws. 
The digest may be obtained from 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, 60 John Street 
New York City, at $10 per copy. 
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AUTOMATIC ALARMS 


itors, during the past few years, 

have been escorted through the 
executive offices of the American 
District Telegraph Company in New 
York City. All have been amazed 
and astonished by demonstration of 
the various devices and systems for 
protection against fire, burglary and 
hold-up perfected by this company 
and used by factories, stores, office 
buildings and banks throughout the 
nation. 

To make these demonstrations 
simpler for the lay mind and to cen- 
tralize the complete exhibit, the 
A.D.T. recently opened a Demon- 
stration Studio on the eighth floor 
of their building. Every effort has 
been made to show the equipment in 
4 manner simulating actual operat- 
ing conditions. 

One of the most dramatic demon- 
strations, and of great interest to 
anyone connected with fire insurance 
or in a business where fire is an 
ever-present hazard, is that of the 
Aero Automatic Fire Alarm. This 
system is so delicately adjusted as 
to detect fire almost instantly and 


Tice diring of interested vis- 
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summon the fire department. 

The Aero detector tubing is af- 
fixed to the ceiling of the Studio. 
A pan of alcohol on the floor is 
set afire, causing the temperature 
around the tubing to rise rapidly. 
A time clock and thermometer panel 
show the use of temperature and 
time lag between the starting of the 
fire and the sending of an alarm. 
Less than 30 seconds elapses be- 
fore a gong rings and the thermom- 
eter records a little over 40 degrees 
rise in temperature. 

Equally dramatic and with almost 
the appearance of black magic or 
legerdemain were the several dem- 
onstrations of burglar alarms, 
hold-up alarms and watchman su- 
pervision systems. One, a burglar 
alarm based on use of a photo-elec- 
tric cell or “electric eye” reveals 
the presence of a marauder by 
means of beams of invisible light 
thrown across the areas to be pro- 
tected. 

Another recently perfected sys- 
tem is the “Approachalarm” which 
guards safes or steel cabinets by 
completely surrounding them with 


an electric field. Any person or 
other electrically conductive body 
approaching within a few feet of 
this type of protected strong box 
actuates an alarm and summons 
inquisitive policemen. 

Among other services demon- 
strated in the A.D.T. Studio are the 
Sprinkler Supervisory and Water- 
flow Alarm, many types of Manual 
Fire Alarms and Watchman Su- 
pervision systems, Burglar and 
Hold-up Alarms for both mercantile 
establishments and banks and the 
Phonetalarm Systems for the pro- 
tection of bank vaults, fur vaults, 
etc. 

This last named system can also 
be equipped with a gadget which 
operates from within the bank vault 
if any person is accidentally or 
forcefully locked inside. A small 
light attracts their attention to a 
panel of dials. Turning of one dial 
floods the vaults with fresh air, 
another sounds an alarm and a third 
permits them to talk to rescuers on 
the outside. Neat and very, very 
nerve-soothing to the imprisoned 
one. 

The Demonstration Studio is 
modern in design and the use of 
life-size photo-murals on all walls, 
portraying various aspects of the 
company’s services, is very graphic 
and effective. The room was con- 
ceived and planned by Raymond K. 
Hyde, advertising manager, and de- 
signed by Lurelle Guild Associates. 
The complicated electrical and en- 
gineering installations were made 
under the direction of G. G. Pur- 
cell of the A.D.T. engineering staff. 

The American District Telegraph 
Company has extended cordial in- 
vitations to insurance officials and 
representatives, fire and police of- 
ficials, bankers, business men and 
protection engineers throughout the 
country to visit the Studio and 
witness a demonstration of the 
A.D.T. services at any time. 

The accompanying picture shows 
the foyer of the studio and a glimpse 
of the main demonstration room 
through the doorway in the center. 
The map on the back wall is in re- 
lief and illustrates by small lights 
the locations of the more than 350 
cities served by A.D.T. central sta- 
tions. The circular case in the cen- 
ter of the foyer is glass-topped and 
contains some of the first manual 
fire alarms used by this company. 
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INSURANCE SECTION 
New York Board of Trade 
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MOST encouraging development in cooperation 

has just been launched by insurance interests under 
the auspices of the New York Board of Trade. An 
insurance section of seventy executives has been organ- 
ized with its own by-laws and a program dedicated to 
the coordination of effort of all insurance interests. 


% 


9 
Ch’g Ch’g 
© Based on 350,000 shares. 
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This separate section gives the insurance business an 
opportunity to cooperate effectively and yet speak with 
added authority with other lines of business, maintain- 
ing its autonomy yet being a part of the larger board. 
The New York Board of Trade already has several 
special sections, such as chemical and allied trades, 
textile, transportation, building material and construc- 
tion. 


% 
* Ch’g 


$61,457 


12/31/33 


’ sea ———— ec oF 
* 
$84,572 


d@ Based on 500,000 shares 


Insurance executives have been increasingly active in 
the New York Board of Trade which was headed last 
year by W. E. McKell, president of New York 
Casualty and vice president of American Surety. 
Mr. McKell is now chairman and two of the Board’s 
three vice presidents represent insurance—Arthur 
Snyder, treasurer of Alfred M. Best Company, and 
Floyd N. Dull, vice president of Continental Casualty 
Company. President is John Zeller, who is vice presi- 
dent of Remington Rand, Inc., and the other vice 
president is James C. Chilcott, president of the Maltine 
Company. 


on 10,000 shares. 


12/31/35 
$147,633 
ce Based 


on 100.000 shares. 


12/31/36 
$179,041 


$122,182 
000 shares 


The new insurance section was organized largely 
through the efforts of Mr. Snyder, temporary chairman 
of the organization committee, with the cooperation and 
support of a large insurance section committee. At the 
organization meeting, Edward M. Allen, executive vice 
president of National Surety, was elected chairman and 
Mortimer E. Sprague, vice president and secretary of 
the Home, vice chairman; J. E. Lewis, vice president 
of Aetna Life, representative on directorate; and M. D. 
Griffith, executive vice president of the New York 
Board of Trade, secretary-treasurer. Other members 
of the executive committee include H. T. Cartlidge, 
Deputy U. S. Manager, Royal Insurance; Floyd N. 
Dull, vice president, Continental Casualty; Wallace J. 
Falvey, vice president, Massachusetts Bonding; S. D. 
McComb, Manager, Marine Office of America; W. E. 
McKell, president, New York Casualty; H. W. 
Schaefer, president, H. W. Schaefer Company ; Arthur 
Snyder, treasurer, Alfred M. Best Company; William 
D. Winter, president, Atlantic Mutual. 


12/31/37 


CASUALTY INSURANCE STOCKS 1933-1939 





om 175. 


a Basea 


$163,194 





12/31/38 


™ 100.000 shares 


$176,672 


12/31/39 


Emp. Reins. ...... 
Fid. & Dep. ..... 
Hartford S. B. ... 
Mass. Bond. 
New Amster. 
Seaboard Sur, aie 


Amer. Reins. ..... 
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RE-INSURANGCE 
with thee HXGHSS 


. always an available asset 


RE-INSURANCE in an admitted 
American Company is a quick asset 
under all conditions. Let us give you 


the EXCESS story on re-insurance. 


THE 


EACLSS 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


99 John Street, New York City 
Robert N. Rose, President 











IT PAYS TO UNDERSTAND EXCESS iINSURANCE 
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COUNCIL on COMPENSATION 


T the annual meeting of the 

National Council on Compen- 

sation Insurance, held on De- 
cember 14th, the developments in 
the workmen’s compensation field, 
during the year 1939, were reviewed 
in detail by W. F. Roeber, General 
Manager. 

Although a compensation law was 
enacted to become effective in Ar- 
kansas in June, 1939, a sufficient 
number of signatures was obtained 
to a petition to stay the introduc- 
tion of the act pending a referen- 
dum. It appears as though the 
status of the act will not be deter- 
mined prior to the general elections 
in 1940. 

During the year more than 950 
bills affecting compensation insur- 
ance were reviewed or valued by the 
Council. Approximately twenty of 
the bills which were finally enacted, 
directly affected the benefit provi- 
sions of the various acts. The fol- 
lowing table shows the estimated 
effect on compensation insurance 
costs, exclusive of occupational dis- 
ease, of this legislation: 

Estimated 

State Increase 
California 1.6% 
Connecticut 0. 
Illinois . 
Maine 
Massachusetts . 

New Hampshire . 
Pennsylvania See Note 
South Dakota 2.9 
Texas 0.9 
Note: The amendments effective 
July 1, 1939, represent a drastic 
downward revision of the benefits 
provided by the amendments which 
became effective January 1, 1938. 
It has been estimated that the bene- 
fits of the July 1, 1939 law approxi- 
mate, in general, the benefits of the 
law in effect immediately prior to 
January 1, 1938. 

Monopolistic state fund measures 
were introduced in California, Flor- 
ida, Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, South 
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Annual Report 


Carolina and Texas. In Maine, a 
bill providing for a competitive state 
fund was introduced. None of these 
measures was enacted. 


National Pure Premiums 


The Staff have selected national 
pure premiums, based on experience 
through policy year 1936, which have 
been submitted to the Rates Com- 
mittee for final action. It is antici- 
pated that the new national pure 
premiums effected will be used in 
conjunction with state rate revisions 
to be filed in 1940. Special treatment 
has been provided for classifications 
involving a pneumonoconiosis haz- 
ard, and for these classifications two 
sets of national pure premiums have 
been recommended. One is to be 
used in states where pneumonocon- 
iosis is under the act, and the other 
for use in states where pneumono- 
coniosis is not under the act. 

In his last Annual Report Mr. 
Roeber suggested the possibility of 
reviewing national pure premiums 
at intervals less frequently than 
every two years. It was suggested 
that state formula pure premiums 
be determined by rating between the 
state indications and the state pres- 
ent rate pure premiums instead of 
between the state indications and the 
national pure premiums on state 
level, with the understanding that 
there be a truing-up of relativity on 
the basis of the new national pure 
premiums at less frequent intervals, 
possibly every five years. This 
principle has been discussed by the 
Actuarial Committee in connection 
with the present study of the rate 
making procedure and numerous 
tests have been outlined which are 
to be made dealing with this par- 
ticular phase. During the current 
year the Unit Statistical Plan was 
introduced in Texas by the Board 
of Insurance Commissioners and 
policy year 1938 experience will be 
the first reported under the plan in 
that state. It is estimated that this 


will result in an increase of at least 
15% in the number of first report- 
ings to be filed with the Council in 
1940. 


Medical Cost Study Plan 


It was potted out in the report 
that the National Council is now 
receiving 30,000 reports monthly 
under the revised Medical Cost Plan 
as compared to a monthly average 
of approximately 78,000 reports in 
1938. During the month of Sep- 
tember the National Council dis- 
tributed to member carriers results 
of the tabulations of the Medical 
Cost Study reports that were filed 
during 1936, 1937 and 1938. These 
tabulations include data on approxi- 
mately 3,081,000 non-compensable 
and 686,000 compensable cases. 


Rating Plan 


The Actuarial Committee com- 
pleted the study and investigation of 
the multi-split principle referred to 
in the 1938 Annual Report. The 
Report of the Actuarial Committee, 
recommending adoption of the 
multi-split principle, was furnished 
to the Rates Committee in January, 
1939, and was given further con- 
sideration at subsequent meetings. 
There is now pending before the 
Rates Committee a resolution that 
the Actuarial Committee report to 
the former the following which are 
under consideration for adaptation 
to and incorporation in the present 
rating plan: 

(a) Reduction of the experience 
period with elimination of weights. 

(b) Reduction in the normal loss 
amount. 

(c) Such adjustment of credi- 
bility as may be required by (a) 
and (b). 

(d) Variation of eligibility and 
self-rating requirements to reflect 
state benefit levels. 

The resolution states that the 
Actuarial Committee is still of the 

(Continued on next page) 








Compensation Report—Con't. 
opinion that the multi-split treat- 
ment of losses is a desirable feature 
of an experience rating plan and 
requests an opinion from the Rates 
Committee on this question. 

The closing comment in the reso- 
lution is that “the Actual Com- 
mittee again recommends that the 
Rates Committee give serious con- 
sideration to the adoption of the 
multi-split experience rating plan.”’ 


Retrospective Rating Plan 


Since the last annual report four 
additional states have approved the 
principle of retrospeetive rating, 
namely: Texas, Colorado, Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin. This makes a 
total of thirty-two jurisdictions in 
which the retrospective rating prin- 
ciple is applicable. 

Several changes of major impor- 
tance were incorporated in the 
National Council Retrospective Rat- 
ing Plan. The rule requiring the 
advance collection of a part of the 
Maximum Retrospective Premium 
Surcharge was eliminated, effective 
July 1, 1939. In a majority of cases 
the standard premium has not been 
exceeded in the retrospective rating 
adjustment of the policy and the re- 
quirement is primarily one involving 
a matter of credit. A supplement to 
the Retrospective Rating Plan, 
which provides for an alternative 
procedure in applying retrospective 
rating to long term construction 
risks, has been filed with the super- 
vising authorities. 

Since the inception of the Retro- 
spection Rating Plan the National 
Council has calculated and its ad- 
ministrative bureaus have promul- 
gated retrospective rating adjust- 
ments in seventy-two retrospective 
rating agreements. These covered 
one retrospective agreement which 
expired in 1937, forty-three which 
expired in 1938 and twenty-eight 
which expired during the early 
months of 1939. The aggregate 
result on the basis of these seventy- 
two promulgations is summarized as 
follows : 


Standard Premium 

Retrospective Premium 

Ratio Retrospective Premium 
to Standard Premium 


54 


Incurred losses in states under the 
jurisdiction of the National Council 
on the above risks amounted to 
$310,473, indicating a loss ratio on 
the basis of standard premium of 
41.3% and a loss ratio upon a retro- 
spective basis of 50.9%. Approxi- 
mately 80% of the retrospective 
rating adjustments developed a pre- 
mium below the standard premium, 
and have been renewed upon a 
retrospective basis. Since the incep- 
tion of the plan in 1936 to October 
25, 1939, the total number of appli- 
cations was 332. 


Occupational Disease Program 


The Special Committee on Occu- 
pational Diseases reviewed the entire 
occupational disease rate structure, 
and while these data do represent a 
comparatively limited volume, it 
was agreed that they are sufficiently 
indicative to warrant a reduction of 
approximately 25% in the rate level 
of the specific hazard classifications. 
In Indiana and Michigan the 1938 
ratings on some 280 risks produced 
an average credit of approximately 
20%. 


Voluntary Plans 


A tabulation in the report shows 
the extent to which the various 
voluntary plans available in Council 
jurisdictions have been used during 
the year ending October 1, 1939. It 
indicates that the estimated advance 
premium on risks afforded coverage 
totals $55,014. There were 209 ap- 
plications for coverage and of this 
total 169 were afforded coverage. 
The experience on 742 risks devel- 
oped earned premiums of $380,623 
and losses paid and outstanding 
$198,723, indicating an average loss 
ratio of 52.5%, which is slightly 
better than the average of 56.9% 
reported for the previous year on 
592 risks. 

The present membership is as 
follows: Seventy-two stock, twenty- 
four mutuals, six State Funds, four 
reciprocals, and two Lloyds. 


Premiums in 
National Council States 
751,340 
609,762 


812 


Total 
Premiums 


1,366,975 
1,070,715 


785 


COMPENSATION RATES 


ORKMEN’S Compensation 

rates in Minnesota in 1940 
will be approximately 5.5 per cent 
lower on the average than in 1939, 
The new schedule approved by the 
Board went into effect January 1, 
Insurance Commissioner Charles F, 
J. Harrington of Massachusetts ap- 
proved an average reduction of 7.22 
per cent in workmen’s compensation 
rates, effective on and after Decem- 
ber 31, 1939. An average reduction 
of 12.9 per cent in workmen’s com- 
pensation rates, effective as of the 
same date, in the State of Missouri 
was recently approved by Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Ray B. Lucas. 


FIRE RATE CHANGES 


A NEW schedule of fire insur- 
ance rates in the State of Okla- 
homa, placed into effect on Decem- 
ber Ist, represents an estimated an- 
nual policyholders’ savings of about 
$550,000. The rate changes, which 
range from 10% to more than 20%, 
were promulgated by the Oklahoma 
Insurance Board in cooperation with 
the Oklahoma Inspection Bureau. 


Virtually all classes of property, 
particularly dwellings and _ public 
buildings, are covered by the new 
rate schedule. The loss experience 
on farm properties warranted only 
a nominal change in rates, the esti- 
mated savings in this classification 
being placed at about $20,000 a year. 


The Oklahoma Insurance Board 
rejected a proposal which would 
have permitted a payment of 50% 
of the premium under a 50-50 plate 
glass filing. Payment of premiums 
under the proposal would also have 
been suspended if no loss ensues. 


Washington 


Under consideration in the State 
of Washington is a proposal that fire 
rates on preferred classes be re- 
duced 30% on top of the present 
deviation of 30%. It has been sug- 
gested the 30% proposed reduction 
carry a no claims bonus in the form 
of a return premium. 


The Northwest General Agents 
Association and the executive com- 
mittee of the Insurance Agents 
League of Washington are contest- 
ing such a move. 
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American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 


Organized 1918 Capital $1,000,000.00 
7 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 

Philadelphia, Pa. Capital $1,000,000.00 Established 1862 
* 

Knickerbocker Insurance Company of New York 

Organized 1913 Capital $1,000,000.00 
* 

Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company 
Organized 1849 of New York Capital $1,000,000.00 
New York Fire Insurance Company 


Incorporated 1832 Capital $1,000,000.00 
¥ 


United States Fire Department 


Switzerland General Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Zurich, Switzerland Established 1869 


Losses paid exceed 
Two Hundred and Fifty Million Dollars 


Corroon & Reynolds 


Aas Incorporated 
92 William Street Insurance Underwriters New York 
MANAGER 


e 
— DEPARTMENTS — 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH KANSAS CITY MONTREAL 
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Middleman—Qualify!—Con't. 
report, part of which provides im- 
mediate and immeasurable opportu- 
nities of insurance training. 

Also provided are the middle 
ground and longer range courses 
between the short school and the 
College ; courses and plans for that 
large group of agents and company 
employees who may not otherwise 
aspire to the Degree Course. Ad- 
mittedly, the most carefully con- 
sidered planning and thinking is re- 
quired of those who will institute 
this program, but we possess in 
company-agency spheres both the 
talent and the will to prosecute it 
successfully. 

In referring to enlarged capac- 
ities for service for the newly- 
defined agent, it was by way of 
saying we are blind if we do not 
recognize a changed social attitude 
all about us. Gone are the days 
when anti-social men and institu- 
tions can expect to survive. The 
call for a larger service from insur- 
ance is already ringing in our ears 
and it remains for insurance to de- 
velop the capacity to measure up to 
this call. If education means any- 
thing it means a well-rounded devel- 
opment. It is something more than 
a higher standard of technical in- 
surance training; it means we must 
also prepare ourselves for and evi- 
dence a sincere interest in good 
citizenship. And any serious insur- 
ance educational course that omits 
this phase of preparation is, in my 
opinion, seriously defective. 


Justify Services 


Concluding reference is now 
made to that third element sought 
in a new definition of the local 
agent. I have stated that as middle- 
men we must face a growing de- 
mand that we justify ourselves and 
our services. That we have done so 
thus far is no guarantee of the 
future. This new demand, I believe, 
is something more basic and pro- 
found than attacks from consumer- 
cooperatives, the challenge from 
government and the threats from 
large insurance buyers. I quote 
Walt Whitman—“Mark you me 
well, it is written in the essential 
nature of things that from any 
fruition of success, however full, 
comes forth something that makes 
a greater struggle necessary.” 

Mr. Joseph W. Barr, Sr., of Oil 
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City, Pennsylvania, spoke extempo- 
raneously at a recent conference 
of his state Association. His words, 
which directly apply to my final 
thought, seemed to me so penetrat- 
ing and eloquent that I asked him 
to put them on paper and give me 
permission to repeat them. This he 
has done, and I now give them to 
you with the plea that you appraise 
them without haste or resentment. 
I quote: 

“IT came to this convention this 
morning in the hope that something 
would be said that needs to be said 
in Pennsylvania, and for that mat- 
ter in every other state, with regard 
to the very things that have just 
been presented, viz., the economic 
contribution of the agent and the 
significance of recent developments 
that have put him under the neces- 
sity of basing his case on that con- 
sideration alone. 

“T subscribe to every word that 
has just been said, and the only rea- 
son I am injecting myself into this 
program is that out of events of the 
last few months there has been 
forced upon us the necessity of do- 
ing some difficult thinking, and, 
maybe, some revision of our attitude. 


Distribution Cost 


“The other day the manufacturing 
businesses of this nation were con- 
fronted with a report, a very ex- 
pensive and hugely laborious report, 
covering the manufacturing indus- 
try of the United States. The re- 
port showed that of the consumer’s 
dollar only 40c went to make the 
goods, whereas 59c went for the 
distribution of them. 

“I am not going to argue that at 
this time. It may very well be that 
the 59c made the 40c possible. I am 
not even going to discuss it, al- 
though it is worth thinking about; 
and it should be borne in mind in 
passing that the figures, as such, 
have no application to a non-manu- 
facturing business like this of ours. 
What I want to draw your attention 
to are the implications contained in 
that report, implications which have 
this morning been emphasized. 

“The question of distribution is 
the point to which economic think- 
ing, by which I mean business think- 
ing, is now being directed. As has 
been said here, government, federal 
and state, is scrutinizing that side 


of the business contribution, of the 
business function. I don’t need to 
enlarge upon that, but it poses, | 
am telling you, the most portentous 
problem that we have ever faced in 
all the history of our organization, 
because it goes to our very exist- 
ence as insurance agents. 


Acquisition Fight 


“TI, too, have been to the wars. 
I can remember when acquisition 
cost (and distribution cost is merely 
acquisition cost under a new name) 
was an academic problem, interest- 
ing, but not very important. Not 
so long after that we agents ran the 
flag up on the ramparts and fought, 
bled, and died, to get the biggest 
cut possible out of the take of the 
insurance companies. That was 
what you might call an intramural 
fight, in other words, a family fight. 
Neither of us came out of it with 
a great deal of credit. It left its 
scars. That day has passed. 

“A little later we shifted our 
ground. We said that we had to 
have enough to support ourselves in 
the style to which we had been ac- 
customed, or perhaps more accu- 
rately, we had to have enough to 
meet the landlord with some equa- 
nimity when we passed him on the 
street. Unfortunately, that day has 
passed. Economic laws take no 
account of the tears or the heart- 
burnings of individuals. 


Justify the Cost 


“The question now comes to us in 
another form, and, gentlemen, I am 
telling you it is the final form, the 
ultimate form, the true form; and 
unless you argue your case on this 
basis, you will be nothing but a 
voice blown away by the wind. The 
form the question now takes is : Does 
the value of our services justify the 
cost burden it imposes on the con- 
sumer’s dollars? We have got to 
defend ourselves from that position, 
and from that position alone, if we 
are to survive. 

“I believe that it can be defended 
on economic grounds. This morn: 
ing I am more than ever convinced 
that we can defend it, but, gentle- 
men, I am telling you it will take all 
of the courage and all of the 
patience and all of the wisdom that 
we can muster in our ranks. 
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LAUNDRY INSURANCE 


UPERINTENDENT of Insur- 

ance Louis H. Pink announced 
that the practice which is being 
followed by cleaners, dyers and 
laundrymen of making a “so-called 
insurance charge” to their customers 
is in violation of the insurance laws 
of New York State and should be 
discontinued at once. Mr. Pink’s 
decision, which was occasioned by 
numerous complaints received by 
the Insurance Department, is set 
forth in the following opinion: 

“Numerous complaints have been 
received by the Insurance Depart- 
ment with respect to the ‘insurance 
charge’ made by cleaners, dyers and 
laundrymen. Generally speaking, 
the charge made by cleaners and 
dyers is two cents per garment or 
unit and that made by Jaundrymen 


five cents to ten cents per bundle. 


The Insurance Department has been 
asked to rule on the question 
whether those cleaners, dyers and 
laundrymen who follow this practice 
are not violating our insurance laws. 

“The problem was recognized to be 
one of considerable importance to a 
large portion of the public as well 
as to the industries themselves and 
before making any decision every 
effort was made to obtain the views 
of the various interests. As a result 
of our study we have concluded that 
the practice which is being followed 
leads to a violation of our insurance 
laws and that the separate insurance 
charge should therefore be elimi- 
nated. 

“In 1937 the opinion of the Insur- 
ance Department was requested 


‘with respect to the practice among 


certain laundrymen, dyers and 


cleaners of obtaining insurance on 
the property of customers during the 
period that such property was in 
their custody and prorating the cost 
of such insurance among their cus- 
tomers as an insurance charge in 
addition to the regular charge for 
service. At that time the Depart- 
ment stated it would appear that this 
practice was not improper if the 
following conditions were observed : 

1. That the customer might elect 
not to have this insurance and might 
have the charge for it eliminated. 

2. That the laundrymen, dyers 
and cleaners should not prorate to 
the customer more than the cost of 
this insurance, subject to a minimum 
charge of one cent. 

“Our study disclosed that said 
ruling was not being observed and 
also that the premise upon which 
the ruling was made was not the 
basis of the charge today. Instances 
were brought to our attention where 
the customer was not given the 
privilege of electing to have the in- 
surance charge eliminated. Further- 
more, we found that, to a large ex- 
tent, the charge did not represent 
the prorating among customers of 
an amount paid by the cleaner, dyer 
or laundryman for premiums on in- 
surance which he had obtained. 
Some apparently carry no insurance 
at all, even though they are making 
the insurance charge to their cus- 
tomers. Others, although they do 
carry insurance, carry an amount 
calling for a premium payment 
which is negligible in comparison 
with the sum received from the 
two, five or ten cent charge. For 
the most part the moneys received 


are used not to pay insurance pre- 
miums but to pay claims and claim 
adjustment expenses. We have a 
Situation, therefore, where the 
cleaner, dyer or laundryman makes 
a specific charge for insurance 
coverage which he may or may not 
be carrying ; if he has such coverage 
the premium is small in comparison 
with the amount which he receives 
and the policy covers only part of 
the losses to be adjusted ; he adjusts 
his own claims and pays those claims 
as well as the adjustment expenses 
out of the moneys received from the 
insurance charge. 

“While some claims are the result 
of fire, many arise in a variety of 
ways and are claims for which there 
may or may not be liability; but it 
is safe to say that most of them 
would be taken care of by the 
management in any event because of 
a desire to keep the good will of the 
customers. Consequently, to some 
extent, the management by making 
an insurance charge in addition to 
its service charge is enabled to build 
up an additional fund which is avail- 
able for its general expenses or for 
profit. It results in making the in- 
surance charge a factor in the com- 
petition for business at a lower rate. 

“Our conclusion is that the prac- 
tice which is being followed is in vio- 
lation of the Insurance Law and the 
making of a specific insurance 
charge to the consumer should there- 
fore be discontinued. Unless the 
cleaners, dyers and laundrymen dis- 
continue this practice, it will be 
necessary for the Department to 
refer the matter to the office of the 
District Attorney.” 





Middleman—Quality!—Con't. 

“On the other hand, and I have 
wanted to say this out of the experi- 
ence of the last few months: I be- 
lieve that loyal agents and loyal 
companies, loyal each of us to our 
Own true interests, loyal to each 
other, loyal to high ethical stand- 
ards, but loyal, more than all, to 
sound economic principles, can and 
will meet this issue. 

“Let us look another fact in the 
face. In the company ranks and in 
our ranks, there are many selfish, 
ruthless men, blind to their own real 
Interests. The leadership, both 
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among the companies and among 
the agents, labors under that handi- 
cap. It is up to the leadership on 
both sides, now as always, to speak 
the truth boldly, no matter how un- 
welcome, each to its own constit- 
uency. This is no time for pussy- 
footing. 

“And on our own behalf, let me 
point out a thing in connection with 
acquisition cost, which we should 
bear in mind all through these dis- 
cussions. We, as agents, have not 
the whole responsibility for acquisi- 
tion cost. As the distributors of 


these goods, we are responsible only 
for the commission content of the 
acquisition cost. That this may be 
more or less of the total is not in 
question now. But on the other 
hand, the companies have a respon- 
sibility for their part of the acquisi- 
tion cost, be it more or less, and I 
have the feeling that they must go 
further now than they ever could 
have dreamed of going ten years 
ago, or fifteen years ago, toward 
their contribution to the objectives 
which we have in common, viz., the 
salvation of the business.” 











POSITIONS WANTED 


CASUALTY 


Position desired as branch claim manager or 
home office superintendent of claims, casualty 
department. Michigan—Indiana—Ohio territory 
preferred. Middle aged and married. Law 
school education. C-306. 


Position desired as claims adjuster and in- 
vestigator or claims matane by middle aged 
married man with three children. Law school 
degree. Excellent references. C-309. 


underwriter, age thirty- 
ucated, desires position in 
C-310. 


Experienced suret 
seven, single, well 
casualty production field. 


Position desired as special agent for casualt 
and surety company. Eastern territory preferred. 
No objection to travel. Middle aged, married, 
long experience. C-311. 


Position wanted on the legal staff of an insur- 
ance company by former assistant district at- 
torney of New York County. Ten years legal 
> ine married, no objection to traveling. 


Position wanted as payroll auditor by young 
man with ten years auditing and inspection ex- 
perience. C-313. 


Position wanted as payroll auditor by young 
man with multiple line company experience. 
University graduate, single an willing to 
travel. C314. 


Position wanted in claim, legal or adjustment 
department of insurance company by young col- 
lege graduate with independent adjusting and 
attorney experience. C-315. 


Position wanted as payroll auditor or auditor 
and inspector by applicant with experience on 
workmen’s compensation, liability, O.L. & T., 
elevator, product liability, burglary, contractors 
and plate glass insurance. College graduate, 
married, prefers middle west or west coast 
territory. C-316. 





Position desired as manager of general agency 
operating in Ohio, Michigan, or Indiana. No 
objection to traveling. ge 32; married; six 
years’ experience as solicitor. C-319. 


Adjuster, eighteen years’ experience, desires 
position in Chicago territory. No objection to 
traveling. Married. C-320. 


Adjuster desires position. Four years’ ex- 
perience investigating and adjusting workmen’s 
compensation. me year managerial experience. 
Legal background. nows Compensation Law. 
Age 40. eneral knowledge of Casualty Ad- 
justing. Salary second consideration. C-321. 


Casualty man available, successful back- 
ground, several years managerial experience 
prominent company. Qualified in all phases of 
organization and production work, underwriting, 
personnel matters, etc. Will travel. Al refer- 
ences. C-322. 





The individuals offering their services 
in this column have been investigated 
by Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., and 
the representations made as to knowl- 
edge, experience and character are as 
stated by us. No charge is made for 
this space as the only desire is to as- 
sist them and the insurance business 
generally. Only those who are not em- 
ployed will be considered. 











Young man, thirty-five, married, varied ex- 
perience, special agent, payroll auditor, and 
underwriter, desires connection. C-308. 


Position desired in actuarial or statistical de- 
partment of life or casualty company. Age 
twenty-one. B.A. Degree. ajor in mathe- 
=< M.A. Degree in Actuarial Mathematics. 


Position desired as special agent. Insurance 
experience covers sixteen years. Three years 
law school. No objection to traveling. C-324. 


Position wanted in casualty-surety production, 
underwriting or accounting by widely experi- 
enced applicant with reinsurance background. 


Industrial and safety engineer with special 
qualifications for work on unusual or difficult 
business; university education; experienced gen- 
eral manufacturing, construction, chemicals & 
dyes, oil, transportation including air, quarries, 
etc.; ' en references; location not restricted. 


Young man, 29, desires position in investment 
department of fire or casualty company. Sound 
knowledge of intrinsic values and institutional 
investment problems. Seven years rounded ex- 
pares with leading New York investment 
anking firms. College graduate. Location not 
restricted. C-329. 


Young man, 29, desires position as safety en- 

gineer. Six years’ experience with well estab- 

ane companies. Eastern territory preferred. 
“od e 





Wanted: Experienced 
Underwriter about 30 years of age. 
fu'ly stating qualifications. Box 30 


Inland Marine 
Write 


Old established agency located in Detroit 
has opening for casualty and surety man- 
ager with record of personal production. 
Compensation, salary and commission. Un- 
married man preferred, approximately 30 
years of age. Excellent opportunity for 
qualified man. Box 28. 


FIRE 


Young man, 40, married, with about 18 
years’ experience as an accountant desires con- 
nection with a fire insurance company, prefer- 
ably in or around Chicago. Very good refer- 
ences. F-147. 


Young man, 28, desires connection as fire 
underwriter or special agent. Has had about 
five years’ experience in underwriting capacities 
with various fire insurance companies. © ob 
— to traveling. Very good references. 


Young man, 33, desires position as automo- 
bile underwriter or assistant manager of under- 
writing department. Has had about 9 years’ 
experience with Middle-Western fire insurance 
company. Very good references. F-149. 


Position desired as state agent or in sales 
promotion work by young man with three years’ 
experience in these capacities. No objection to 
traveling. Very good references. F-150. 


Well recommended young man, college grad- 
uate, 3%4 years’ experience with prominent 
marine concern, seeks connection as assistant 
manager of inland marine department. F-151. 


_ Accountant, New York territory, four years’ 
life experience, six general ; age 33, married, two 
children; very good references. F-152. 


Assistant examiner (29) having had 12 years’ 
fire insurance underwriting experience desires 
to switch into insurance sales prometion field. 
Has ability to originate and develop sales aids. 
—- to traveling. Very g references. 


Fully qualified agency producer and fire in- 
surance underwriter with general agency and 
many years of field experience desires position, 
preferably in an executive capacity. Location 
immaterial, but would be particularly valuable 
in the East or Middle West where an extensive 
ponaen acquaintance is enjo Applicant 

s country-wide experience in the field and ex- 


cellent references. F-154. 


Young man, 36, desires position as auditor, 
accountant or assistant chief accountant. Has 
had about thirteen years’ experience in these 
capacities with large fire and casualty insurance 
organization. Would prefer position in New 
roe. Metropolitan area. Excellent references. 

155. 


Position desired as agency manager or special 
agent for fire or casualty company. Has had 
many years of insurance experience and is 
familiar with all phases of the business. Good 
references. F-156. 


Experienced investment man, exceptional 
qualifications for security analysis work. Soun 
knowledge of intrinsic values and institutional 
investment problems. Seven years rounded ex- 
perience with leading New York investment 
banking firms. College graduate. Location not 
restricted.—F-157. 


Young man, 32, seeks connection with estab- 
lished agency or brokerage concern offering 
future progress. Has had 12 years’ sound ex- 
perience handling general casualty lines for 
large New York brokerage house. No objection 
to traveling but prefers New York or vicinity. 
Excellent references. F 160 
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NEWS 


Comprehensive Lia. Ins.—Con't. 

Because each separate cover was 
regarded as a separate policy or 
contract, not only different rating 
bases were adopted but separate 
rules governing the writing of each 
cover were formulated. These rules 
are far from uniform. Since the 
experience on which current rates 
for each cover are based has been 
developed under such rules, the 
differences in rules become impor- 
tant. For example, the rules appli- 
cable to products liability insurance 
require a limit of liability upon 
losses which result from one manu- 
factured or acquired batch of prod- 
ucts. Property damage liability for 
a contractor requires a limit upon 
the aggregate losses which result 
from each separate project. These 
illustrations, which could be multi- 
plied manifold, will serve to call 
attention to results of the multiple 
cover plan which, in the process of 
transition, are not only important 
but extremely bothersome. 


Development of Comprehensive 
Policies 


During the past five years the 
public, producers and insurance 
carriers have evidenced an ever- 
increasing interest in broader public 
liability insurance contracts. Many 
carriers have been experimenting 
for some time with policies which 
insure, with varying degrees of 
completeness, all public liability 
arising out of the business opera- 
tions of the insured. 

It seems apparent that we have 
come to the point in the growth of 
liability insurance when the theories 
of separability and selectivity of the 
separate covers must, at least for 
business, be gradually abandoned 
in favor of integrated covers. 

As previously pointed out the 
plan of multiple covers has many 
disadvantages. The interest in the 
integration of the separate covers 
in a comprehensive policy is as yet 
based largely upon two advantages, 
so far as the insuring public is 
concerned :— 

(1) the substitution of one policy 
Or many separate policies, and 

( 2) the elimination of the possi- 
bility that the insured has neglected 
to anticipate and insure against all 
of his hazards of loss. 

The first advantage is one of 
convenience. The latter is an ad- 
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vantage of utmost importance in 
that it guards the insured against 
uninsured losses which he is not 
financially able to absorb. 


Control of Insurance Cost 


But there is a reason for com- 
prehensive liability insurance which 
sooner or later will become a strong 
factor in its development—the con- 
trol of insurance cost. Insurance 
does not and cannot reduce losses. 
It serves only to eliminate risk and 
to spread losses which occur. Over 
a period of years the premiums 
must provide sufficient funds to pay 
all insured losses plus the expenses 
of the insurance carriers and a 
reasonable profit. This means, of 
course, that insurance cost can be 
reduced only through a decrease in 
the number or in the severity of 
losses. 

The functions of liability imn- 
surance are, therefore, two: (1) to 
prevent losses, and (2) to spread 
losses which are not prevented. 
The separate cover’ plan accom- 
plishes the latter, but accomplishes 
the former only in part. 


Loss Prevention 


Loss prevention requires a high 
degree of cooperation between the 
insured and his carrier. Complete 
cooperation of the insured can best 
be obtained by giving him a dollars 
and cents incentive for active acci- 
dent prevention effort—the reduc- 
tion of insurance cost. The most 
satisfactory plan of accomplishing 
that result is that which has been 
successfully used in workmen’s 
compensation insurance—the insur- 
ance of all hazards of loss and con- 
centration upon the elimination of 
accidents. Therefore, it is most im- 
portant that steps be taken in the 
direction of eventual insurance 
against all insurable liability, even 
though the initial steps may not go 
that far. 

To summarize, the major moti- 
vating influences in the move for 
broader policies are, first, the con- 
venience of one policy as contrasted 
with many and, second, fear of the 
unknown hazard. The control of 
insurance cost has yet to be appre- 
ciated as one of the most important 
objectives of the comprehensive 
policy. 


Two distinct methods of approach 
to the broader insurance policy are 
being used. These approaches and 
the reasons for them may be briefly 
explained as follows :— 


The Schedule Policy 


The approach to a comprehensive 
policy through the use of the 
schedule policy plan is favored by 
some insurers. Following the de- 
velopment of the separate covers 
the next evolutionary step was to 
print policies in which those separate 
covers which are frequently sold 
together were set forth in substan- 
tially the same language as in sep- 
arate policies, the insured having 
the choice of the covers so set forth 
in the policy. For example, a policy 
might provide owners’, landlords’ 
and tenants’, elevator and products 
liability covers, because those covers 
are usually sold in combination. 
The policy is usually prepared so 
that the insured may elect as to each 
cover the limits of liability which he 
desires. Often they are prepared 
so he may elect property damage 
liability for certain of the covers 
without buying it for all. 

It is relatively simple to prepare 
a schedule policy which sets forth 
all of the available separate covers 
and in addition a cover for the un- 
known hazard. Such a policy if it 
contains an automatic coverage 
clause which picks up newly ac- 
quired locations and newly created 
hazards, provides comprehensive 
insurance. 

Proponents of the schedule policy 
approach believe it is much more 
flexible, in that it permits insurance 
on either a comprehensive basis or 
upon the present selective cover 
basis, and permits variation in limits 
of liability and variation in property 
damage liability insurance all of 
which variations are not possible 
under the single clause contract. 
Furthermore, it encourages com- 
plete protection against all insurable 
liability hazards which will even- 
tually become essential in the con- 
trol of insurance cost through acci- 
dent prevention. 


The Comprehensive Policy 


The type of approach which is 
apparently finding greatest favor at 
present is the policy generally meant 
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when the term “comprehensive 
policy” is used. It is a policy which 
has only one insuring clause so 
worded as to include insurance 
against all liability hazards. The 
hazards not covered are defined in 
the exclusions. 

This policy has the advantage of 
simplicity. Because it cannot be 
used with varying limits of liability 
or with property damage coverage 
for some but not all hazards, it 


usually does not include property 
damage liability. Property damage 
liability is usually treated by en- 
dorsement or by separate policy. 

For the purpose of this article the 
type of the contract is of less im- 
portance than the scope of the in- 
surance afforded. So long as the 
insurance under each is comprehen- 
sive we may include both ap- 
proaches within the meaning of 
comprehensive liability insurance 
for our purposes. 


Because the comprehensive policy 
insures not only the hazards which 
exist at the inception of the policy 
but also those which may come into 
existence during the policy period, 
either at the stated locations or at 
locations which the insured may 
acquire, it is apparent that the 
major problem is one of rating such 
a policy in a manner which will 
enable the insurer to provide full 
protection for all of the insured’s 
hazards and to collect premium for 
all of the hazards it may insure 
under its contract during the policy 
period. 


Premium Bases 


The great variety of premium 
bases was previously mentioned 
because of its bearing upon the 
question of premium for the com- 
prehensive policy. Eventually one 
rate basis for comprehensive lia- 
bility insurance will probably be 
found which will adequately and 
simply measure the exposure, as the 
payroll premium measures work- 
men’s compensation exposure. 
However, no such basis is now 
available and we are forced to use 
such rate bases as now exist. 


The only approach to the rating 
problem is through a most careful 
analysis of the exposures prior to 
the inception of the policy and the 
application to those exposures of the 
existing rate bases. This method 
would, provided the necessary 
audits were later made and premium 
were adjusted in accordance with 
actual exposure, adequately take 
care of the premiums for the ex- 
posures which existed at the incep- 
tion of the policy. However, the 
policy must provide automatic 
coverage of additional locations ac- 
quired by the insured and of new 
hazards if such are created, while 
the policy is in force. Therefore, 
the audit must discover such addi- 
tional exposures, and the policy 
must provide for collection of pre- 
miums therefor in accordance with 
the customary method of computing 
premiums for such hazards. 


It is readily seen, therefore, that 
the principal phases of the transition 
to comprehensive insurance which 
are most bothersome are those which 
stem from the existing rating plans 
for the separate covers. 
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The rates which are now used for 
the separate covers are made by rat- 
ing organizations. Few companies, 
if any, have sufficient volume of in- 
surance to enable them to make rates 
based solely upon their own experi- 
ence. It may be assumed that every 
insurer, whether it is or is not a 
member of a rating organization, 
uses the rates made by a rating or- 
ganization. While it may not follow 
the rates without change, it uses 
them as the basis for its own rates. 
But for the participation of some of 
the carriers in the maintenance of rat- 
ing organizations there would be no 
adequate data to guide the companies 
and the insurance departments. The 
rating organizations have always 
been the principal stabilizing factor 
in liability insurance, and there is no 
adequate method of rating compre- 
hensive insurance except through 
use of the experience developed 
under the separate covers. 

It is essential that the transition 
from the single covers to the com- 
prehensive cover be accomplished in 
a manner which will permit proper 
rating of the comprehensive policy. 
Since the only available statistics 
are those from which the rates for 
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the separate covers have been made, 
it seems imperative that until ade- 
quate experience with comprehensive 
policies has developed the method of 
rating the broader policies must uti- 
lize the rating bases and rates for the 
separate covers, with proper modifi- 
cation for altered application. 


Rating Transition 


It was previously pointed out that 
under the separate cover plan there 
has been an adverse selection which 
may have forced the rates upward. 
While it is logical to expect that if all 
elevators had been insured under 
comprehensive policies the rate per 
elevator would be lower, the result 
might be inconsequential. Some ele- 
vators no carrier would insure. 
Others are uninsured because the 
owners are wholly indifferent to ac- 
cidents. The inclusion of bad unin- 
sured risks with the good insured 
risks may offset, with respect to some 
hazards, the anticipated reduction in 
the rates for adversely selected 
covers. 

But for products liability and for 
property damage liability the selec- 
tion has been so definitely adverse 


that inclusion of these covers in a 
comprehensive policy should result 
ultimately in lower average rates. 
But this raises a further question. 
If adverse selection has definitely 
raised the rates for some covers, how 
far is it equitable to go in averaging 
for all insureds the cost of hazards 
which a relatively few insureds cre- 
ate? 

The foregoing are mentioned as 
illustrative of the many phases of 
the task of transition from our pres- 
ent rating plans to a simple, ade- 
quate plan for the comprehensive 


policy. 
Necessity for Stabilization 


The carriers which will be experi- 
menting with the comprehensive pol- 
icy fall naturally into two groups: 

1. Those carriers which assume 
a part of the responsibility of main- 
taining, through rating organizations 
to which they belong, uniform covers 
and practices and adequate statistics 
for proper rates ; and 

2. Those carriers which do not 
assume such responsibility. 

It is relatively simple for a car- 
rier of the second group, unfettered 
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by the duty of conforming to any of 
the rules, rates and rating plans 
through which are made the rates 
which all carriers use, to brush aside 
all of the problems of transition from 
one plan to another and to fix ar- 
bitrarily the rates which it will 
charge and the scope of the coverage 
which it will afford. 

Those carriers which have for 
years carried the burden of stabiliza- 
tion of rules and rates will presum- 
ably wish to stabilize the rules and 
practices for comprehensive liability 
insurance in order that the statistics 
which are gathered by their rating 
organizations will enable them to 
charge rates which are adequate and 
reasonable. It is easy to visualize 
the chaos which will result if they 
do not. 

None of the existing liability 
covers offer such opportunities for 
discrimination, intentional or unin- 
tentional, as exist in comprehensive 
insurance. Since the initial premium 
charge depends upon a thorough and 
accurate survey of existing hazards, 
and since the final premium depends 
upon a careful audit not only of the 
premiums to be charged for expo- 
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sures under the hazards initially in- 
sured but for newly created hazards 
and newly discovered hazards, it is 
hardly necessary to point out that 
without stabilized coverage and sta- 
bilized practices, few insureds will 
be paying premiums upon precisely 
the same basis. For intentional dis- 
crimination the opportunities are 
boundless in the absence of some 
degree of stabilization. 


Complete uniformity of policy 
forms and rates is not essential. 
Freedom for reasonable experimen- 
tation is desirable. But stabilization 
of the scope of the insurance and 
of the practices of rating, auditing 
and collecting premiums is essential 
if thoroughly unsatisfactory con- 
ditions are to be prevented. Stabi- 
lization on such a basis may well be 
supported by the state insurance de- 
partments. 


Stabilization for Normal Risks 


The type of policy to be used is 
probably unimportant at present 
provided the scope of the insurance 
and the practices are stabilized. 
Therefore, it might be assumed at 
the outset that the use by a carrier 


of the schedule approach or the 
single insuring clause approach is 
optional with the carrier. 

It could be assumed that the great 
majority of insureds who will be in- 
terested in comprehensive insurance 
fall normally into one group to 
which similar conditions apply. For 
this group of normal risks a stable 
plan could be adopted. Such a plan 
might take into consideration the 
following factors :— 


Excluded Coverages 


1. By far the greater portion of 


" such insureds do not purchase prop- 


erty damage insurance generally, 
Therefore, property damage liability 
insurance might be omitted from the 
comprehensive policy, for the pres- 
ent, as required insurance. Those 
insureds who desire it for any or all 
hazards may have it on the basis of 
separate covers, but the purchase of 
it is not a condition precedent to is- 
suance of the comprehensive insur- 
ance. 


2. A similar situation exists with 
respect to products liability insur- 
ance. Therefore, products liability 
insurance might be excluded from 
the comprehensive policy. If an in- 
sured desires to purchase it the 
cover may be added by endorsement, 
but the purchase of it will not be a 
condition precedent to issuance of 
the comprehensive policy. 


3. Insurance of contractual lia- 
bility on an automatic coverage 
basis has never proved satisfactory 
except with respect to certain types 
of contracts such as lease agreements, 
spur tract agreements, etc. There- 
fore, the comprehensive policy might 
exclude automatic coverage of con- 
tractual liability except such as 
arises out of certain specified types 
of contracts. All other contractual 
liability would be insured by en- 
dorsement at the option of the 
parties. 

4. Because automobile liability 
insurance and the rates and rating 
plans applicable to it are so highly 
specialized the comprehensive policy 
should exclude such cover and it 
should be written under separate 
contract, pending the development 
of plans which can relate the insur- 
ance, the rates and rating plans to 
the general plan of comprehensive 
liability insurance. For example, the 
average risk which would be inter- 
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ested in comprehensive insurance 
would have owned automobiles sub- 
ject to the fleet rating plan. It 
would use hired automobiles. Its 
employees would use their automo- 
biles in the business of their em- 
ployer. The inclusion of insurance 
for those hazards in the comprehen- 
sive policy would be so complicated 
that the result would be confusing. 
Simplification of the automobile lia- 
bility insurance and the adoption of 
a comprehensive automobile liability 
cover is a condition precedent’ to 
integration of automobile insurance 
in a comprehensive liability policy, 
unless we are willing to jettison all 
of the advantages gained by stand- 
ardization of the automobile policies, 
and again bring insureds face to face 
with the threat of a series of state 
standard automobile policies. 


Comprehensive Policy 


. 5. Subject to the foregoing ex- 
ceptions the comprehensive policy 
could embrace all other sources of 
liability. Any insured willing to pur- 
chase insurance against liability for 
all the other separate covers which 
are applicable to his business opera- 
tions would be entitled to the com- 
prehensive policy which would cover 
the unknown hazard. The premium 
for the unknown hazard could well 
be a percentage of the aggregate 
premiums for the separate covers 
which are applicable. For example, 
the department store which is will- 
ing to purchase owners’, landlords’ 
and tenants’ liability insurance, 
elevator liability insurance and 
limited contractual liability insur- 
ance, and to pay premiums for other 
newly created hazards which may 
develop during the policy year will 
be entitled to insurance automatically 
covering newly acquired locations 
and newly created hazards of the 
types not excluded, and to insurance 
of the unknown hazard. 

Here it might be said that “un- 
known hazard” is an indefinite term 
in that it means many things to many 
people. Obviously it does not mean 
a hazard which is within one of the 
separate covers as they exist today ; 
nor does it mean a hazard which is 
specifically excluded from the policy. 
These hazards are definitely known. 
It can mean only those sources of 
loss which would fall between the 
current separate covers had the in- 

(Continued on next page) 
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sured purchased all such covers. To 
some underwriters the unknown haz- 
ards are non-existent; while to 
others, they are a source of serious 
concern. No one can say with au- 
thority which group, if either, is 
correct. It is quite possible that the 
answer may lie between the two ex- 
tremes. 

6. The needs of the normal risk 
are met by a level limit of liability. 
If the policy is written with one 
clause covering all liability hazards 
no other plan is possible without 
definition of the separate hazards to 
which differing limits of liability are 
applicable. It would be wholly fea- 
sible, therefore, to leave this ques- 
tion to be determined between the 
insurer and the insured. It is prob- 
able that the insurer might use both 
the schedule comprehensive policy 
and the single clause policy, in which 
event it could easily accommodate 
its policy to the desires of the in- 
dividual insured. 


"Bodily Injuries" 


7. The comprehensive policy for 
the normal risk should insure only 
against the liability for “bodily in- 
juries.” Liability rates are made 
upon that basis. If the insurance 
were against “personal injuries” it 
would include insurance for many 
types of exposure not contemplated 
by the rates, such as slander and 
libel, false arrest, etc. 

8. The comprehensive policy for 
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the normal risk should insure against 
“bodily injuries” which are “caused 
by accident.” Although there has 
been a divergence in statement of the 
cause of injury against which insur- 
ance has been afforded under the 
policies of the companies on whose 
experience rates have been made, an 
examination of such policies shows 
that the insurance has been afforded 
and losses have been paid on the basis 
of bodily injuries which have resulted 
from accidents. The insurance in- 
tended may best be expressed by use 
of the words “caused by accident.” 
That language also removes the pos- 
sibility that the policy will insure 
intended acts of the insured which 
are “accidentally sustained” so far 
as the injured person is concerned— 
an insurance which is generally re- 
garded as contrary to public policy. 

9. The comprehensive policy 
might well include coverage of part- 
ners and executive officers if the 
insured is a partnership or a corpora- 
tion. It might also specifically cover 
assaults not directed by the insured. 
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10. If the insuring clause covers 
bodily injuries “caused by accident” 
it might well specifically include 
sickness and disease. Sickness and 
disease are generally regarded as 
bodily injuries. It is only when the 
injuries insured against are not 
limited to injuries “caused by ac- 
cident” that the insuring language 
goes far beyond what is contemplated 
by the premium ordinarily charged 
for liability insurance. 


Comprehensive Survey 


11. The comprehensive policy 
should be issued only after the com- 
pletion of a comprehensive survey 
of the insured’s exposures. A part 
of the comprehensive policy might 
well be a copy of an exhaustive 
questionnaire designed to bring to 
light every source of liability ex- 
posure which exists or is likely to 
exist, in order that the hazards may 
be properly rated and that the in- 
sured may know how they are rated. 
Such a survey must be made whether 
or not it becomes a part of the policy. 

12. A careful audit of each com- 
prehensive policy must be made if 
discrimination is to be avoided. It 
is unnecessary to add that uniform 
treatment of the results of the audit 
are likewise necessary. In the es- 
tablishment of the rules for audit it 
might be feasible to provide that 
the comprehensive policy may be 
written only for risks which develop 


‘a premium in excess of a certain 


amount, fixing that amount at a point 
which will justify the cost of a care- 
ful audit. 


13. The comprehensive policy 
should advise the insured, as thor- 
oughly as is practicable, the manner 
in which his premium will be com- 
puted. This is extremely difficult 
because of the many rate bases which 
may become applicable, about 
which the insured is presumably 
ignorant. It is important both to 
the insurer and to the insured that 
the premium provisions of the pol- 
icy be clearly expressed. The con- 
tract must be so stated that it will 
enable the insurer to collect the 
proper premiums—by law if neces- 
sary. And the insured should not 
be expected to agree to pay premiums 
in accordance with manual rules and 
rates of which he knows nothing. 

The foregoing are some of the 
major points which might be con- 
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sidered as a basis for stabilization 
of comprehensive insurance for the 
normal or “run of the mill” risk. 
Insurance stabilized on that basis 
would provide all the protection 
which the most insureds need and 
for which they are willing to pay. 
It would also provide such insurance 
on a basis which does not inequitably 
average in the premium the cost of 
losses which result from hazards 
which do not exist in the business 
operations of the normal risk. 


Stabilization for Unusual Risks 


A plan for stabilization of compre- 
hensive insurance should provide a 
method of meeting the needs of the 
nisk which cannot be classified as 
normal, and of the normal risk which 
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desires a broader form of compre- 
hensive insurance. The extension of 
the stabilization plan for normal 
risks to include broader insurance 
protection would ordinarily be either 
through the inclusion of excluded 
covers or through the broadening of 
the insurance afforded for all hazards 
which are included. 

The inclusion of excluded covers 
offers no serious difficulty. It en- 
tails only a modification of the policy 
to include such insurance and the 
charging of the proper premium at 
the rates applicable. 

The extension of the scope of the 
insuring clause to include insurance 
against liability for personal injuries, 
or the liability for injuries however 
caused, present a different problem. 
And the same is true of other depar- 


tures from the current practices 
upon which current rates have been 
made. Here the problem is one of 
adjusting the rates in accordance 
with the increased scope of the in- 
surer’s undertaking. 

In so far as such departures can 
be stabilized, practices and the bases 
of additional premium can be stabi- 
lized. If stabilization of some such 
departures proves impractical, rules 
governing the individual treatment 
of such departures can be adopted. 

The important point:is that depar- 
tures from the comprehensive cover 
stabilized for the normal risk shall 
be made only when the insured is 
willing to pay for the broader pro- 
tection, and that when such depar- 
tures are made they follow a stabi- 
lized plan. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 


Aetna C. & S.: William H. Osborn, 
Richmond Office, has been appointed 
manager. Val E. Schott is now assistant 
manager of the Pittsburgh Office, a new 
ofice, which on January 1, assumed 
supervision of the territory formerly 
supervised by James W. Henry, general 
agent for Western Pennsylvania, de- 
ceased. J. W. Henry, Jr., will represent 
the Aetna Casualty and affiliated com- 
panies as an agent in Pittsburgh. Edgar 
N. Taylor, manager, Louisville Office, 
succeeds Mr. Osborn as manager of the 
Richmond Office. W. Gordon Kellner, 
special agent, Louisville Office, succeeded 
Mr. Taylor as manager on January 1. 
Robert W. Conly, superintendent of 
agents, Philadelphia Office, was promoted 
to superintendent of agents, Boston Office. 
Mr. Conly succeeds Assistant Manager 
F. E. Elliott, acting superintendent of 
agents. Mr. Elliott has become an Aetna 
representative in Boston. William A. 
Boone and David W. Keenan, special 
agents, Philadelphia Office, have been 
promoted to agency supervisors at that 


office. 

x aT 
American Indemnity: J. W. Powell of 
the company’s home office underwriting 
department has been selected as special 
agent at Dallas, succeeding M. C. Moore, 
resigned, and Richard Kelley, also of the 
home office, is now at Houston, replacing 
Aubrey Calvin, who resigned to enter the 
local agency business in partnership with 
T. K. Dixon, Jr. 

x k * 


Broderick Group: D. F. Broderick, Inc. 
(Washington) have been appointed 
Northwest Underwriting Managers of 
the Great Lakes Casualty Company and 
the Dearborn National Insurance Com- 
pany, covering the States of Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho, with offices located in 
Seattle and Portland, Oregon. 

Raymond Young, the associate man- 
ager of the new Philadelphia office of the 
Dearborn National and Great Lakes 

sualty Companies, formerly was the 
Pennsylvania State Agent of the Penn- 
Liberty Insurance Company. 

x*k 


Caledonian Group: Recent _field 
changes in various States included ap- 
pointment of W. C. Starkweather as state 
agent in Ohio. Formerly he was asso- 
ciated with the Royal-Liverpool group 
at the United States head office. With 
the retirement of State Agent Ernest 
Sharpe, who has had supervision of the 
State of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Delaware, Maryland and the D. of C., 
the Caledonian has substituted Warren 
: Elliott, previously special agent. With 
Mr. Elliott is Walter G. Clark, son of 


Robert R. Clark, the Caledonian’s U. S. 
Manager. 
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Crum & Forster Group: H. A. Preston, 
who has succeeded Charles Martin as 
special agent in Wisconsin, gained eariy 
insurance experience in the group's 
Columbus office. Later transferred to 
Milwaukee and then to Nebraska as 
special agent he returned to Wisconsin 
as special agent under State Agent 
Dachenbach. E. R. Sherwood, an ex- 
aminer at the western department office, 
has replaced Mr. Preston in Nebraska. 
xxkk 


Eagle Star: As successor to W. B. 
Holmes, recently resigned, H. W. Smith 
has been selected as the company’s state 
agent in New Jersey and suburban New 
York. Mr. Smith joined the American 
Central, of the Commercial Union Group, 
in 1927 and remained with that company 
until recently. 
x * 


Fulton Fire: Chicago and Cook County 
Department established under the direc- 
tion of Charles Spikings, manager. As- 
sociated with Mr. Spikings is William J. 
Nolan, formerly western representative 
of the Meserole companies. Mr. Spikings 
also has the agency of Commerce of the 
Glens Falls group and the State of Penn- 


sylvania. 
xk kk 


Hartford Fire: Appointment of Jack 
Wingo as special agent at Dallas was 
announced early last month. He was 
with the Texas Inspection Bureau for 
the last ten years. The Hartford also 
recently named Roy E. Wheeler, son of 
Clem Wheeler, co-manager of the com- 
pany’s Chicago Office, as manager of its 
Wayne County branch at Detroit, Mich. 
He had been manager of the Chicago 
Office of R. B. Hones & Sons of Kansas 
City, and more recently was connected 
with the Rollins, Burdick, Hunter Com- 
pany of Chicago. 
* * 


Home Indemnity: James R. Buchanan 
was recently appointed manager of the 
Columbus, Ohio, office. Prior to his 
affiliation with the Home Indemnity he 
was a field assistant with the Travelers 
Insurance Company, later becoming as- 
sociated with the Standard Accident In- 
surance Company as assistant manager 
in the Columbus Service Office. 
kkk 


Home of New York: Joseph A. Carruth, 
State Agent, Charlotte, N. C., Herbert H. 
Chittenden, State Agent, Columbus, 
Ohio, and Edward B. Smith, State Agent, 
Dallas, Texas, have been made managers 
of their respective fields. These changes, 


made in recognition of their outstanding 
work, became effective on January 1, 
1940. The transfer of Sim E. Wherry, 
manager Chicago Service Department, to 
the position of manager of the Los 
Angeles, California, office, also became 
effective around the first of the year. 
His successor at Chicago is Paul C. 
Van Deusen, formerly assistant manager 
of the Service Department in New York. 
Since December 1, R. W. Sweeney has 
been Manager of the N.Y.C. office of 
The Home Indemnity and the N.Y.C. 
Automobile Department of The Home 
Insurance Co. Mr. Sweeney is assisted 
by John S. Mulcare, who was associated 
with him for the past ten years, while 
R. W. Sweeney, Inc., acted as the Home 
Indemnity’s borough agent, and Michael 
Dallal, formerly of Chester M. Cloud’s 


office. 
x*wek 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A.: Russell S. 
Swan has joined the company as Indiana 
representative, with headquarters located 
at Indianapolis, and will supervise the 
entire State of Indiana, excepting Lake 
County. 

x «ek 


London Assurance: With retirement of 
S. W. Volbert as assistant manager of 
its Chicago office, the London Assurance 
has advanced to that position Karl 
Weipert, for the past two years executive 
special agent stationed in Chicago. 

% & ® 


Lumbermens Mutual: W. Dean Keefer, 
chief engineer and director of the In- 
dustrial Division of the National Safety 
Council, has joined the Lumbermens staff 
as assistant to the vice-president in 
charge of safety engineering. N. C. 
Flanagin, fourth vice-president, formerly 
manager of the Business Extension De- 
partment, was appointed manager of the 
newly organized production department 
of the Kemper organization. J. P. 
Dobyns, formerly director of safety 
publicity, succeeded Mr. Flanagin as 
manager of the Business Extension 
Department. 
x * 


Maryland Casualty: Harry I. Sinnott, 
supervisor, claim division, home office, 
has been named manager of the com- 
pany’s Southeastern Claim Division, 
Atlanta, Ga., succeeding Thomas A. 
Fry, deceased. At the Cleveland office, 
Austin J. Lilly, Jr., special agent, was 
appointed agency supervisor. John E. 
Cadwallader, assistant underwriter in the 
Continued on next page 
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YOURS FOR 
MORE BUSINESS 


To meet present com- 
petition on automobile 
insurance every agent 
must know, not only the 
P.L. and P.D. provisions 
of his own company’s 
policies, but also those 
of his competitors. He 
must be able to combat 
the limited policy evil 
and protect his clients 
against incomplete cov- 
erage—if he wants 
more business. 


With BEST’S AUTO- 
MOBILE POLICY 
CHART he can do this 
easily, instantly and 
—authentically. This 
leather-bound, pocket- 
size chart contains the 
complete analysis of 
the liability and prop- 
erty damage provisions 
of 200 policies issued 
by the leading automo- 
bile writing companies. 
A genuine necessity for 
your sales kit—and for 
only $1.54 (postage in- 
cluded)! Send for your 
copy today. 


ALFRED M. BEST 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


BEST BUILDING 
75 FULTON STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Recent Developments—Con t. 


bond department, is now field representa- 
tive, succeeding Mr. Lilly. Walter H. 
Lilly, formerly attached to the Phila- 
delphia office, succeeds Mr. Cadwallader. 


2 & € 


National Fire & Marine: J. Richard 
Schippers is now associated with this 
company as assistant manager of the 
Metropolitan and Suburban Departments. 
For some years he had been with the 
Crum & Forster’s Brooklyn office. 


x*ek 


New England Fire: The Robert L. 
Drake general agency, Oklahoma City, 
has represented this company in Okla- 
homa since December 1. The agency also 
represents the Michigan Fire & Marine, 
another member of the Springfield group 
and a number of other companies. 


xk kk 


New York Underwriters: After more 
than thirty-seven years of service, Robert 
A. Forrest, N. Y. special agent, has 
availed himself of the company’s retire- 
ment privileges and has been succeeded 
by Walter J. Clark who has spent several 
years on special work in the territory. 
G. Allen Taylor, special agent in North- 
ern New England for a number of years 
has been assigned to New York. Re- 
placing him in Maine, New Hampshire 
and Vermont is J. S. Branscombe. 


x** * 


North America Group: New service 
office at Richmond, Virginia, was opened 
on January Ist. The office is in charge 
of Robert W. Forsyth, manager. He was 
formerly manager for Casualty and 
Bonding lines on the Pacific Coast. 


xk * 


Royal: Field & Cowles, New England 
managers of this company, recently an- 
nounced the appointment of James L. 
Sandison as assistant New England man- 
ager succeeding Fred M. Johnson, 


deceased. 
x kk 


Security Group: Marine department at 
San Francisco, with C. V. Smith as 
manager, established. The new depart- 
ment does not affect the company’s ar- 
rangements with William H. McGee & 
Company, marine general agents. Mr. 
Smith, since 1930, had acted as manager 
of the southern California marine de- 
partment of the Great American and 
Phoenix of Hartford. 


7 F & 


Trinity Universal: Edward A. Butler, 
formerly New Jersey agency manager 
for the Pennsylvania Indemnity Corpo- 
ration, now acts as New Jersey state 
agent for this company. 


xk * 


Yorkshire: William B. Holmes, who re- 
signed as New Jersey and New York 
suburban fieldman for the Eagle Star, is 
now associated with this company as 
New Jersey state agent. He succeeded 
R. F. Beckwith, resigned. 
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'Y NEWS 


REPORTS ON 


COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


DEARBORN NATIONAL Insurance Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Olp Elected President 


Please refer to article on “Great Lakes Casualty Company” ap- 
pearing in the Casualty Section. 


DUBUQUE FIRE & MARINE Insurance Company, 
NATIONAL RESERVE Insurance Company, 


Dubuque, lowa 


Staff Changes 


Sol F. Weiser, secretary of the Dubuque and National Re- 
serve Companies, retired from active service on December 31st, 
after completing thirty-five years’ service with the organiza- 
tion. For the past twenty-five years, he had occupied the post 
of secretary and prior thereto was assistant secretary. 

Promotions in the official staff which were recently announced, 
include the election of B. J. Oswald to the post of secretary. 
Mr. Oswald, for the past five years, has been manager of the 
company’s loss department. W. R. Reilly, formerly assistant 
secretary, was elected vice-president and C. G. Kunz, F. J. 
Lynch, E. E. Groff, A. D. Hoffman and C. R. Alderson were 
named assistant secretaries. 


EAGLE STAR Insurance Company, Ltd., 
London, England 


Examined 


The affairs and condition of the United States branch of this 
company were favorably examined as of March 31, 1939, by 
the New York Insurance Department. As determined by this 
examination, the United States branch of the company on March 
31, 1939, had total assets of $5,777,730 on the basis of amortized 
values for bonds, liabilities $2,641,971 and surplus to policy- 
holders of $3,135,759. 

The United States branch was established in October, 1916, 
and was authorized to transact the business of fire insurance in 
the State of New York. In May, 1919, it was empowered to 
transact marine insurance under the provisions of Article IV 
of the New York Insurance Law. The manager of the Marine 
Department is Talbot, Bird & Company, Inc., acting under 
power of attorney effective January 1, 1923. 

_ In the United States the Eagle Star Insurance Company acts 
independently, not being associated with any other company 
tither under a managerial or stock control interest. The Com- 
pany’s United States Marine Division, however, under the man- 
agement of Talbot, Bird & Company, operates jointly with 
Universal Insurance Company of New Jersey and the Globe 
and Rutgers Fire Insurance Company of New York. The com- 
paties participate in all inland and ocean marine premiums 
Written and reinsurance placed by the group upon certain definite 
Percentages. The Marine Department operates as a separate 
unit, but submits monthly reports to the United States head 
office to be incorporated in the record of the United States 
branch as a whole. 

he financial position of the United States branch on March 
51, 1939, as determined by the examiners, follows : 
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ADMITTED ASSETS 

Bonds, amortized value $3,209,298.70 
Stocks, market value 1,749,161.00 
Cash in banks and office 223,344.21 
Premium balances, not overdue 448,098.85 
Notes receivable 

Reinsurance recoverable 

Association deposits 

Accrued interest 

Other assets 


Total Admitted Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Unpaid losses 

Loss adjustment expenses 
Unearned premiums 

Taxes 

Unpaid expenses 

Contingent commissions 
Reserve for Missouri litigation 
Reinsurance treaty funds 


Unauthorized reinsurance: Premiums,.......... . 
Losse¥ 35,100.44 


Total Liabilities $2,641,970.68 
Statutory Deposit 00 
Surplus 


Surplus to policyholders 3,135,759.19 
$5,777,729.87 


A condensed statement of underwriting and investment results 
for the four and one-half year period from September 30, 1934 
to March 31, 1939, on the form adopted by the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, follows: 


UNDERWRITING 

Premiums earned $9,789 ,868.35 
Losses incurred 

Loss adjustment expenses 268,692.77 

Underwriting expenses 4,807,662.19 

Profit and loss items (profit).... -115,885.83  9,752,335.77 


Gain from Underwriting $ 37,532.58 


INVESTMENTS 

Interest and dividends earned $1,026,462.22 
Gain from sale $ 458,320.85 

Loss from sale 808,394.39 


350,073.54 
Loss from adj. in book values .... 600.00 
Investment expenses 87,917.49 438,591.03 


y $587,871.19 
Gain from change in Departmental values ...... 164,979.57 





Gain from Investments $ 752,850.76 
(Continued on next page) 
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EAGLE STAR—Continued 
HOME OFFICE REMITTANCES 





Remittances to Home Office ..............000- $ 838,467.20 
Remittances from Home Office ...............- 329,484.77 
es Ue, $ 508,982.43 


A summary of the above operations is as follows: 





Gain from Underwriting ...............seseees $ 37,532.58 
Caen EPOME MVESEMETTS 2... oc ccc ce cccccees 752,850.76 
ee ee ee $ 790,383.34 
RiGee SU TOE ooo. Ss ccc cdccecniccces 508,982.43 
tee CUI, is ac orl neg an ssoadadals oaeenins $ 281,400.91 
Surplus—September 30, 1934 ................ 2,454,358.28 
SEGUE —BERICH GL, PIGS osc ccc cedescasesss 2,735,759.19 
SPELT EEE OTE. CCE TO TORE $ 281,400.91 
Ratio of losses incurred to premiums earned.. 48.95 
Ratio of loss adjustment expense to premiums 
DEE 4c inck cea aee ME NOd eeNin beens Span sso 2.74 
Ratio of underwriting expenses incurred to 
PPCM COPE occ kc wiciveccdcescccacsess 49.11 


FIREMAN'S FUND Group, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
1M UA Resignation Extended 


Harold V. Smith, President of the Inland Marine Under- 
writers Association announced early last month that at his re- 
quest President Charles R. Page of the Fireman’s Fund li- 
surance Company had extended the effective date of the resigna- 
tion of his Companies from that organization until February 
1, 1940. Originally the resignation was effective on January |. 

Mr. Page had planned coming to New York late in December, 
but due to Mr. Smith’s inability to have in attendance at that 
time of the year certain executives of companies to confer with 
him, asked for the postponement of his trip until after January 1. 


THE HOME Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Executive Changes 


Effective January 1, 1940 Mortimer E. Sprague, who recently 
was promoted to Vice President and Secretary of The Home 
Insurance Company, was named executive in charge of the 
Marine Department, divorcing his activities from the Service 
Department, where he had been Secretary and General Manager. 
Assistant Secretary John W. Morrow of the Marine Depart- 
ment will continue as he has in the past to have active supervision 
of the Department. 

Vice President Ivan Escott will relinquish his jurisdiction 
over the Marine Department and continue in charge of the Serv- 
ice Department, assisted by Assistant Secretaries Arnold Grasse 
and Felix Hargrett. 


HOUSTON FIRE & CASUALTY Insurance Company, 


Houston, Texas 
F. S. A. Insurance 


The Farm Security Administration announced last month that 
fire insurance coverage on properties comprising projects spot 
sored by the Administration is with the Houston Fire & Casualty 
Insurance Company. 

The insurance contract estimated to run about $62,500,000, 
with some 13,000 dwellings under 165 projects scattered through 
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out the country involved, was awarded, it was said, on the basis 
of public bidding earlier in the year. The invitations to bid for 
the insurance called for protection against loss or damage by 
fire, lightning, windstorm, tornado, cyclone, hail, explosion, riot, 
civil commotion, aircraft, self-propelled vehicles, smoke and 
earthquake in California, Oregon, Washington and Montana. 
Insurers, it was stipulated, would be required also to rebuild or 
repair damaged property. 

The insurance coverage is for a term of five years. The 
properties involved and annual premium rates are :—Resettle- 
ment, $36,240,000—$.40; tenant purchase, $14,480,000—$.75; 
Greenbelt, $11,640,000—$.15. The rate of four annual premiums 
is collectible under the five-year period the insurance is to run. 
Previously the coverage was with mutuals who did not par- 
ticipate in bidding. Their annual rate was $.13%4 on Greenbelt 
and $.60 less 25% dividend on all others. 

The Houston Fire & Casualty Insurance Company has the 
sponsorship of interests identified with the South Texas Cotton 
Oil Company, a subsidiary of the Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Com- 
pany. Originally, the company, which began business in May, 
1934, limited its business to workmen’s compensation insurance 
in the State of Texas, with only the South Texas Cotton Oil 
Company and its affiliated organizations eligible for coverage. 
The company was formed under the title Associated Casualty 
Company. Later the name was changed to Houston Casualty 
Company and the present title was adopted on June 26, 1936, 
coincident with the adoption of broader charter powers. 

The paid-in capital of the company was increased early in 
November, 1939, from $250,000 to $500,000 by issuance of new 
stock at par. These additional funds were contributed entirely 
by the Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Company, Inc., owners of the 
controlling stock interest. The financial statement of the com- 
pany as of June 30, 1939, with bonds carried at amortized values, 
revealed total assets of $774,989, liabilities $237,184 and policy- 
holders’ surplus of $537,805. The new funds paid-in through 
the recent capital increase have raised total assets to an excess 
of $1,000,000, and, with a further increment in resources attribu- 
table to profitable operations policyholders’ surplus, it is esti- 
mated, exceeds $800,000. 


MANAGEMENT 


The company conducts its underwriting upon two bases,—first 
under its own management it writes fire and allied lines and the 
casualty lines of the Southern Cotton Oil Company and the 
South Texas Cotton Oil Company through general agencies 
in the States of Texas, Mississippi, Florida, Alabama and 
Georgia ; secondly, through a management contract with Cravens, 
Dargan & Company, Houston, Texas, and Cravens, Dargan & 
_ San Francisco, California, the company writes casualty 
ines, 


REINSURANCE TREATIES 


On August 1, 1939 the company entered into a five-year con- 
tract with C. E, Heath and Company and other leading under- 
writers at Lloyd’s, London under which it is protected for 95% 
of $200,000 limit each and every loss in excess of $2,500 on un- 
protected risks; $5,000 on protected risks and $10,000 on fire- 
proof ag sa risks, and in addition, an annual excess contract, 
above the first excess layer, for 95% of $1,000,000 over loss of 
$200,000. Both of these contracts cover fire, lightning, tornado, 
floods, earthquake, riot, malicious damage, inland marine and all 
other hazards eligible to be written by a fire insurance company 
chartered under Texas insurance laws. 

The company also has a first surplus treaty with the Prudential 
Insurance Company of Great Britain under which, on a straight 
contributory basis, that company accepts up to ten times the 
‘louston’s Line. 

Workmen’s compensation and employers’ liability losses are 
reinsured up to $200,000 with London Lloyds Underwriters in 
excess of the company’s retention of $10,000, and third party 
Personal injury liability in excess of the company’s net retention 
of $2,000, each on the first and second limits—not to exceed 
$8,000 on first limits and $18,000 on second limits. 

Auto excess reinsurance with the General Fire Assurance 

ompany of Paris, France, covers automobile losses in excess of 
$2,500 not to exceed $25,000 on any one risk. 

In addition to the above mentioned reinsurance treaties, the 
company also maintains reinsurance connections and facilities 
With other reinsurance companies on a facultative basis. 
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HUDSON Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Change in Control 


The Skandia Insurance Company, Stockholm, Sweden, has 
secured control of the Hudson Insurance Company, of New 
York, by the purchase of the interest of the Svea Fire & Life 
Insurance Company of Gothenburg, Sweden, in that Company, 
The capital and surplus of the Hudson has been increased to ap- 
proximately $1,100,000, the capital being $600,000 and the sur- 
plus approximately $500,000. The company will continue to 
operate as a reinsurance company under the management of the 
Skandia, with C. A. Nottingham, U. S. Manager of that com- 
pany, occupying the presidency. 

The Hudson was incorporated under the laws of the State of 
New York and received its license to commence business De- 
cember 15, 1918. It was organized by substantial Norwegian 
interests, but the majority stock interest soon changed to the 
Svea Fire & Life Insurance Company, of Gothenburg, Sweden, 
and in 1930 to that Company and the Skandia Insurance Com- 
pany, of Stockholm, Sweden. 

The company was active as a direct writing carrier for some 
years, and as recently as 1928 its premium volume exceeded 
$2,500,000 annually. Outstanding business was reinsured as of 
November 30, 1932 with the Home Insurance Company, New 
York, N. Y., since which time it has been writing a modest re- 
insurance business. 


ILLINOIS Fire Insurance Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Statement as of October 31, 1939 


Noteworthy changes in the financial structure of the Illinois 
Fire Insurance Company have followed the acquisition of the 
company’s stock control by the Millers National Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. The company’s financial statement as of 
October 31, 1939, revealed total admitted assets of $698,218, 
policyholders’ surplus of $532,933, as compared with reported 
liabilities of $165,285. Over 90% of its assets now comprise 
cash and United States Government bonds. Previously holdings 
in stocks were in excess of the sum permitted under the IlIlinois 
Insurance Code. These holdings were almost entirely shares of 
banking institutions, the sum invested in this class of security 
being about 70% of total admitted assets on December 31, 1938. 

Announcement of passage of control of the Illinois Fire In- 
surance Company several months ago immediately followed 
court approval of a petition and order for sale of 1,112 of the 
2,000 outstanding shares of the company’s stock made by the 
Estate of the late Mathias S. Cremer, former president. It was 
reported at the time that of the $155,680 sale price for this block 
of stock, $126,016 was paid in cash, and the balance by 1,64 
shares of the capital stock of the Commercial National Bank 
& Trust Company of Peoria, IIl., at $18 per share. The Illinois 
Fire Insurance Company, at the close of 1938, carried in its 
statement 2,965 shares of this bank stock at a valuation of $55 
per share or $163,075. 
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Old established claims adjusters contem- 
plate opening Chicago office. Require 
manager capable developing business in 
addition to our existing connections. Replies 
will be treated in strictest confidence. Please 
give full information, age, experience, and 
salary desired. Casualty and miscellaneous 
claims essential and fire experience desir- 
able. We intend providing profit sharing 
basis in addition to salary. Box 31. 
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The policyholders’ surplus of the Illinois Fire Insurance Com- 
pany was increased substantially through a surplus contribution 
of $300,000 immediately after the Millers National Insurance 
Company obtained control. Under the new management under- 
writing facilities have been broadened to include the writing of 
inland marine and automobile insurance, as well as various mis- 
cellaneous fire coverages. The Home Office of the company also 
has been transferred from Peoria to Chicago. 

The following comparative financial statement as of October 
31, 1939, and December 31, 1938, very clearly conveys the 
present improved position of the Illinois Fire Insurance Com- 


pany : 





ASSETS 
Oct. 31,1939 Dec. 31, 1938 
ME: 55 sugiscesscxsese $301,174 $ 17,930 
Government Bonds (United 
SEE .s cdwatcciesieenievcewes 369,722 80,757 
SUES SEES ROSIE Seo net 20 376,757 
Premiums in Course of Collection 21,964 19,335 
Cash Value of Life Insurance 
i ts Era 2,780 2,780 
Accrued Interest on Investments. 2,344 1,655 
CE iach tis asewaeas 00 214 10 
PE FUND occa cocdeseces $698,218 $499,224 


LIABILITIES 
Oct. 31,1939 Dec. 31, 1938 
905 217 











ee ES ee $ 5,905 7,217 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 150,780 149,481 
Reserve for Accrued Taxes .... 2,800 5,000 
Reserve for Accrued Expenses.. 5,800 3,500 
Total Liabilities ........... $165,285 $165,198 
EMO TID onirecicnsiscyces ss 200,000 200,000 
Surplus over all Liabilities...... 332,933 134,026 
Total Surplus as Regards 
Policyholders ............ $532,933 $334,026 
erate ree $698,218 $499,224 


* Securities at Amortized or Investment Value. 


INTER-OCEAN Reinsurance Company, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Staff Promotions 


_The board of directors of this company at a meeting held 
November 28th, advanced Everett D. Obrecht from assistant 
secretary to vice-president, and D. L. Nelson and Richard E. 
Killian from assistant secretaries to secretaries. Also J. L. 
Campbell, who has been in charge of the company’s Pacific 
Coast Department at San Francisco since it was established, 
Was promoted from secretary to vice-president, and Mr. Camp- 
bell’s assistant, S. Dale Moon, was elected an assistant secretary. 

Mr. Obrecht joined the Inter-Ocean in October, 1932, and 
Was named assistant secretary in August, 1937. Mr. Nelson 

came associated with the Inter-Ocean in November 1930, and 
Was made assistant secretary in January, 1935, while Mr. Killian, 
who joined the organization in March, 1935, was elected assistant 
secretary in August, 1938. 

Mr. Campbell became associated with the Inter-Ocean in No- 
vember, 1925, and was made assistant secretary in April, 1932, 
and secretary in January, 1935. He was transferred to San Fran- 
Cisco to open the Pacific Coast Department of the company in 
October, 1935. Mr. Moon became associated with the company 
in April, 1929, and was transferred to the Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment when it was opened to assist Mr. Campbell in handling the 
affairs of that Department. 
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INCORPORATED 1799 


PROVIDENCE 
WASHINGTON 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


INCORPORATED 1928 


ANCHOR 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


_ Organized and Owned by the 
Providence Washington Insurance Co. 


Each of these Companies writes the 
following classes of Insurance: 
FIRE—TORNADO 
OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE 
AND THEIR ALLIED LINES 


AUTOMOBILE — FIRE, THEFT 
AND COLLISION 
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APPLETON & COX, INC., 
ATTORNEY 


111 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 


Marine and Inland Insurance 


REPRESENTING 


Westchester Fire Insurance Company 
United States Fire Insurance Company 
The Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Company, Ltd. 
The North River Insurance Company 
Empire State Insurance Company 
Royal Exchange Assurance 
Agricultural Insurance Company 
Western Assurance Company 
The Indemnity Marine Assurance Company, Ltd. 
Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
The Century Insurance Company Limited 
The Pacific Coast Fire Insurance Company 


AGGREGATE ADMITTED ASSETS, 
OVER $150,000,000 


Losses settled promptly in all principal 
cities of the world 





SS Se 
Organized in 1851 


INDIANA 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 





writing 
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Home Office PLATE GLASS 


3rd Floor 
Consolidated 
Building 
Indianapolis 
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MERCANTILE Fire Underwriters, 
Huntington, Va. 


New Underwriting Pool 


The State Mercantile Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Graphic Arts Mutual Fire Insurance Company and Washington 
County Fire Insurance Company, all of Pennsylvania, recently 
announced the formation of “The Mercantile Fire Under- 
writers.” The three companies will participate in the business 
of the pool on a percentage basis, and the operations will be 
directed by Sedgley Thornbury, secretary of the State Mer- 
cantile Mutual. Under the new arrangement larger individual 
lines can be written under one policy contract with a spread of 
liability equal to that obtainable by issuing three separate policies, 

Extracts from the financial statements of these three companies 
as of December 31, 1938, appear below : 


Policyholders’ 

Assets Surplus 

CO RP ree eee $43,283 $33,386 
ee 63,925 7,042 
Washington County .......... 523,061 452,331 


MERCHANTS Insurance Company, 


Providence, R. I. 
Business Reinsured 


One of the first steps in the reorganization program of the 
Merchants and Rhode Island Insurance Companies, announce- 
ment of which was made in the December, 1939, issue of this 
periodical, has been completed. This was the reinsurance of 
the entire policy liability of the Merchants Insurance Company 
with the Globe and Rutgers Fire Insurance Company of New 
York. The reinsurance, involving unearned premium liability of 
approximately $1,250,000 was effective as of December Ist. 

Other important readjustments in the affairs of the Merchants 
Insurance Company also are in process, the ultimate aim of the 
management being to utilize the company’s resources in the de- 
velopment of the Rhode Island Insurance Company. No official 
announcement has been made how this is to be accomplished, 
but it is generally anticipated consolidation of the Merchants 
and Rhode Island Companies will be effected. The combined 
capital of the companies at the present time is $2,000,000 and 
combined net surplus on June 30, 1939, with all securities at 
market, was $868,000. Substantial commission payment received 
on reinsurance of the Merchants’ business has placed the present 
policyholders’ surplus of the two companies much higher. 

The letter of Mr. Byron S. Watson, president, announcing 
the reinsurance arrangements, which was sert to all agents of the 
Merchants Insurance Company under date of December 9th. 
follows: 


“The officials of the Rhode Island Group having decided that 
it is to the best interest of all concerned to concentrate our re- 
sources and ability on the development of the Rhode Island In- 
surance Company we have been anxious to work out some method 
that would provide adequate service and continuity of represen- 
tation for the loyal agents of the Merchants Insurance Company 
of Providence. 

“This has now been accomplished through the consummation 
of arrangements with the Globe and Rutgers Fire Insurance 
Company whereby all of the outstanding insurance liabilities 
under policies issued by the Merchants Insurance Company 
of Providence have been reinsured with the Globe and Rutgers 
and the present Merchants’ agency plant transferred to them. 

“All daily reports and other essential records are being trans- 
ferred to the Globe and Rutgers and you should hereafter re 
port to them all losses, endorsements, cancellations or changes as 
they will underwrite and handle the Merchants business just a5 
they do their own, 

“We understand that it is the intention of the Globe and 
Rutgers Group to offer you representation of one of its com- 
panies or of the Merchants Underwriters of Globe and Rutgers. 
The strong financial position of the Globe and Rutgers and 
their excellent capacity and general ability to be of service are, 
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we believe, already well known to you and we sincerely trust 
that you will accept representation of their company. 

“In order to give the representatives of the Globe and Rutgers 
time to visit you and arrange for delivery of new contracts, 
policies and supplies, we have agreed that you may continue 
writing in the Merchants Insurance Company of Providence 
as heretofore up to December 31st of this year (such writings 
to include the normal renewals of lines attaching in future 
months but issued in December.) While all lines so bound will 
actually be for the ultimate account of the Globe and Rutgers 
Group who are assuming all of the liability of Merchants pro- 
duced business from December Ist, onward, you should continue 
to provide any reinsurance customary to your operations, such 
reinsurance to be effected for the benefit of Merchants and/or 
Globe and Rutgers as their interest may appear.” 


MILLERS NATIONAL Insurance Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Examined 


This company was recently examined as of December 31, 
1938, by Insurance Department representatives of the States 
of Illinois, Maryland and New Jersey. The examination report, 
fled with the chairman of the committee on examinations of 
the National Association of Insurance Commissioners, covered 
transactions of the company from the close of 1935 to the close 
of 1938. The last examination of the company’s affairs was con- 
ducted by the Department of Insurance of the State of Illinois 
as of December 31, 1935. 

The Millers National Insurance Company, incorporated in 
1865 under a special charter, writes upon both the stock and 
mutual plan. General business on the stock plan is transacted 
through agents in forty-eight States, the District of Columbia 
and in three Provinces in the Dominion of Canada. To qualify 
under the stock plan of operation, the company, in 1886, capital- 
ized from surplus a permanent fund of $200,000. This fund 
was increased to $500,000 during 1908 and to $1,000,000 during 
1929, 

The examination report revealed that on December 31, 1938, 
the company possessed admitted assets totaling $6,641,017, sur- 
plus as regards policyholders, including permanent guaranty 
funds, of $3,391,252, as against total liabilities of $3,249,765. 
Facts disclosed by the examination justify the following com- 
ments of examiners : 

“The company’s investments in real estate, bonds, stocks, 
cash and premium balances respectively represent approximately 
0.66%, 73%, 9.45%, 18.7% and 7.3% of its admitted assets. 

“The company’s surplus, as of the date of this examination, 
exceeds the minimum surplus requirements imposed by the 
Illinois Insurance Code. 

“Certain companies to whom the company has ceded reinsur- 
ance are not licensed to operate in the State of Illinois. 

“It appears, from a review of the company’s files and records 
pertaining to claims incurred during the period covered by this 
examination, that all claims are adjusted in accordance with the 
policy contracts.” 

The Millers National Insurance Company, in its filed annual 
statement for some years, has set-up a reserve for contingencies 
of $800,000. This reserve was not included among liabilities in 
the financial statement contained in the examination, as the re- 
serve according to examiners “was not set-up by a formal resolu- 
tion for a specific purpose.” Adjustments in assets and liabilities 
reduced the company’s filed policyholders’ surplus from $3,500,- 
541 to $3,391,252. 

Real estate of $43,852 was deducted by examiners as an asset 
not admitted, for a review of supporting documentary evidence 
of title in the company’s files revealed that such evidence was 
insufficient to definitely establish whether or not the company 
Possessed a clear title, and because files failed to disclose com- 
petent appraisals of any of the properties since date of purported 
acquisition of title. Liabilities on December 31, 1938, were in- 
creased by $65,830, the principal change being in the reserve 
for unearned premiums which was enlarged by $40,312. 

omparative asset and liability figures as of December 31, 
1938, as filed by the company and as contained in the Report 
of Examination, were as follows : 

(Continued on next page) 
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f OPERATED HOTELS 


Jn Cleveland 
HOTEL HOLLENDEN 





Jn Columbus 
THE NEIL HOUSE 





In Alion 
THE MAYFLOWER 





Jn Corning, h. lp. 
BARON STEUBEN 
HOTEL 








Jn Jamestown, h. . 
THE JAMESTOWN 
and 


THE SAMUELS 





The hotels that check with every travel standard 
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MILLERS NATIONAL—Continued 
ADMITTED ASSETS, DECEMBER 31, 1938 





Filed 

Statement Examination 
Real estate: Book value ...... ($ 252,278) *($ 266,763) 

oO” FO eee 43,852 — = 
Bonds: Cost Book value ...... (4,909,267 ) (4,847,776) 
Amortized value .......... 4,347,045 4,347,045 
Stocks: Cost Book value .... (627,732) (627,732) 
MEE WHINE oicb.0 ce ccee eee ses 524,030 524,030 
RE ate aotearoa aha thie 340: 4:8 @ 0 _ 1,242,903 1,242,903 
Premiums: Outstanding ....... (486,976) (486,976) 
ere 471,536 471,616 
Accrued interest ............0. 39,305 39,616 
Reinsurance recoverable ........ 15,807 15,807 
Total Admitted Assets .... $6,684,478 $6,641,017 


“ Includes capitalized items. 


LIABILITIES, DECEMBER 31, 1938 








Filed 

Statement Examination 

Unearned Premiums ............ $2,797,262 $2,837,574 
POOt WERE CIAINIS 2.2600 0ccesece 231,673 237,191 
Est. claim expenses ............ 10,000 15,000 
a a rr er 5,000 5,000 
NE oc ise bate ules b<ebas bese 60,000 75,000 
Contingent commissions ........ 80,000 80,000 
TOR SAOEIS oo. occas $3,183,935 $3,249,765 
Permanent guaranty fund ...... $1,000,000 $1,000,000 
ere 1,700,543 2,391,252 
MEET WOROT UES 0 oc coves scccece UU eee 
Policyholders’ surplus ......... 3,500,541 3,391,252 
NE 6 oc ads dis buctedans be $6,684,478 $6,641,017 


POLICY FORMS AND RATES 

“Article XI, Section 1, of the company’s by-laws stipulate 
the following in regard to policies of insurance: 

‘Policies of insurance shall be liable to assessment or shall 
be non-assessable in accordance with their provisions. There 
shall be no liability to assessment under any policy which does 
not by its terms plainly state such liability, nor under an 
assessable policy which shall have terminated more than one 
year prior to the date of the levying of the assessment. Ii an 
assessable policy has been issued for a term of more than one 
year, or if an assessable policy has been in force for more 
than one year, the liability to assessment shall be based upon 
the annual premium upon the current year’s insurance. The 
current year shall be deemed to being with the anniversary 
of the effective date of the policy. If an assessable policy 
previously issued has been renewed or rewritten the liability 
to assessment shall attach only to the latest renewal policy. 
The proceeds of any assessment shall be used for the exclu- 
sive benefit of the holders of assessable policies. 

‘Under assessable policies the members shall assume a con- 
tingent liability equal to and in addition to the premium pro- 
vided by such policy, in conformity with the provisions oi 
this article, but no member shall be liable for any assessment 
except as herein expressly provided for.’ 

“Business is written on both the stock plan and the mutual 
plan. As of the date of this examination over 90% of the 
company’s business was being written on the stock plan. 

“Policies issued on the stock plan are non-assessable. Riders, 
however, may be attached thereto whereby holders thereof are 
subjected to the contingent liability assumption mentioned in 
the above quoted section of the by-laws. Rates charged on the 
stock plan policies appear to be based on manual rates as estab- 
lished by various bureaus. 

“Mill and elevator and allied risks are written on the mutual 
plan. Such policies are assessable in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the by-laws section quoted above. Rates charged on 
this class of business are based on the company’s experience. 
An advance semi-annual premium, subject to a dividend of 25% 
on termination is collected from all such policyholders. 

“Policies issued on the mutual plan only are considered 4s 
participating policies. No stock plan policyholders, except those 
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ISLAND INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1905 


BYRON S. WATSON, 


President 


FIRE * AUTOMOBILE * INLAND MARINE 


A company built on the best practices of Insurance 
and the fine traditions typical of New England 


31 CANAL STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 






























holding policies with the above mentioned contingent liability 
riders attached thereto, participate in any allocation of unab- 
sorbed premiums. ? 

“The following by-law excerpt pertains to the allocation of 
unabsorbed premiums : 


ARTICLE VIII 


‘Allocation of Unabsorbed Premiums Section 1. The Board 
of Directors shall in its sole discretion determine in what 
manner and to what extent unabsorbed premiums shall be 
returned to policyholders. Any action by the Board of Di- 
rectors in connection with the computation or distribution of 
unabsorbed premiums shall be conclusive and binding on all 
members.’ 


“The minutes of meetings of the Board of Directors indicate 
that the last resolution pertaining to the allocation of unabsorbed 
premiums was passed by that body on July 21, 1937. The fol- 
lowing passages quoted from said resolution indicate the method 
and extent of unabsorbed premium allocations as of the date 
of this examination. 


‘* * * Be It Further Resolved: That on all assessable policies 
written from and after October 1, 1937, and on policies of 
fire insurance rated by the schedule for rating mill and ele- 
vator and allied risks which have been adjusted as to rate 
in the schedule provided for in the paragraph last above, an 
unabsorbed premium refund of 25% of the earned premium 
be paid upon the termination of expiration of the policy, or 
upon the termination or an annual or semi-annual term under 
a policy written for a term, with premium payable annually 
or semi-annually ; this to apply to policies covering all hazards 
except those classified as inland marine and rated under the 
schedule for rating mill and elevator and allied risks, on 
which inland marine coverage the unabsorbed premium re- 
fund is fixed at 15% of the earned premium at expiration or 
termination of the policy; and *** Be It Further Resolved: 
That these resolutions shall remain in effect until amended 
by resolution of the Board of Directors ; and * * * 

“The company issues standard fire, windstorm and combina- 
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tion fire and windstorm policies in accordance with the plans 
explained above. It also similarly issues various forms of in- 
land marine policies as well as an automobile policy covering 
property lines. 


RETENTION AND REINSURANCE 


“The company has entered into either formal treaties and con- 
tracts or informal agreements with various similar companies 
whereby it accepts or cedes reinsurance, on both facultative 
and automatic pool basis, in accordance with the terms thereof. 

“A check of the company’s files and records indicate that it 
adheres to the policy of retaining a maximum of not more 
than $100,000.00 on any single risk. Such check furthermore in- 
dicates that the company writes no more than. $300,000.00 gross 
insurance on any single hazard.” 

The company carries excess catastrophe coverage, with Lloyds 
of London, on all lines, except hail, motor vehicles and risks 
written on the mutual plan. The extent of this coverage as of 
the date of this examination, may be summarized as follows :— 
On inland marine lines excess of $50,000 over $50,000 and for 
85% of losses over $100,000 up to $300,000. Other lines in- 
cluded in excess catastrophe coverage are for losses of $200,000 
ever $100,000 and a second excess of $200,000 for losses above 


UNDERWRITING DEPARTMENT 


“The bulk of the company’s business is written through gen- 
eral agents, whose fields of operations are limited in accordance 
with the terms of the respective contracts. 

“The company is also a member of the Mill Mutuals Associa- 
tion. The objects of this association are soliciting, underwriting, 
inspecting and supervising business for the various member com- 
panies, and doing all other things incident to the efficient per- 
formance of such functions. Departments of the Mill Mutuals 
Association are maintained in Columbus, Ohio; Kansas City, 
Missouri, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Nashville, Tennessee; and 
Seattle, Washington. 

“Business written on the mutual plan is placed through the Mill 
Mutuals Association.” 
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NATIONAL FIRE & MARINE Ins. Co.., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Financial Statement September 30, 1939 


ASSETS 
A ND 5 sas ced ewibe s s:eitvinwe 00 see $108,550.00 
Oe err 241,656.51 
Bonds—Federal, State Municipal .............. 220,532.00 
Bonds—Industrial & Miscellaneous ............ 217,760.00 
Te ho cd aNedin wa once ene nn}<.6% 266,002.00 
i oo Sis Sega Gini 38! Kase aera 6 290,514.00 
iin 5. 0.0 5.0 asin aso ce'osaipiwrase aren 276,037.02 
ee er 215,899.59 
Reinsurance Recoverable .............-.2.0005 43,343.18 
Ree TCT Tee Te 11,453.70 
I INE ni i.5%0 055-0500 600 006400000 1,200.00 


Dare Cissts COMMISSION 2... 6 wc cece cccesee 1.00 
$1,892,949.00 
LIABILITIES 


eee OE ee $82,783.14 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums .............. 545,998.72 

BOOT VG TOP WRI LOSSES 6.6 c sce cc scccees 63,092.00 

Capital : 

nn $505,400.00 
Preferred Stock ............. 494,600.00 

——————__ 1,000,000.00 

SE Manet Gerke ote wiles blo55 > eS cated whee 201,075.14 

$1,892,949.00 


The National Fire & Marine Insurance Company recently was 
granted a license to operate in the States of Indiana and Michi- 
gan. R. F. Hauenstein of Elkhart, Indiana, who has had twenty- 
five years of insurance experience, was appointed General Agent 
for the company in both States. Mr. Hauenstein has traveled 
the States of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio for the last twenty 
years and is thoroughly familiar with this territory. 
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Globe and Rutgers Hire Insurance 
Company 


Amveriran Gome Fire Assurance 
Company 


HOME OFFICE 
111 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 











NATIONAL REINSURANCE Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 


Licensed 


This new fire reinsurance company, sponsored by interests 
identified with the Reinsurance Corporation of New York, 
received a license to transact business from the New York 
Insurance Department on December 28th. 

The New York Insurance Department’s report on organizi- 
tion disclosed that the company, formed with an authorized 
capital of $1,000,000, par value of shares $10 each, acquired a 
inception the assets of the Piedmont Development Corporation 
and Piedmont Financial Company, Inc., two organizations 
associated with the same interests. Assets transferred by the 
Piedmont Development Corporation aggregated $1,099,083, com- 
prising cash $388,395.50 and miscellaneous common stocks 0! 
a market value of $710,687.50. The Piedmont Financial Con- 
pany, Inc., transferred assets aggregating $5,450,272, compris- 
ing cash $949,909.50, public utility common stocks $89,875, bank 
stocks $154,100, 235,000 shares Reinsurance Corporation 0! 
New York valued at $1,977,525 and industrial and miscellaneous 
common stocks $2,278,862.50. In exchange for these assets 
the Piedmont Development Company received 16,540 shares 0! 
the National Reinsurance Corporation, the Piedmont Financia 
Company, Inc., receiving the balance amounting to 8%, 
shares. Upon completion of these transfers the Piedmont 
Development Corporation was dissolved, and the shares of the 
National Reinsurance Corporation were distributed pro rata 
to their stockholders. 


INITIAL RESOURCES 


As a result of the foregoing exchange of shares, the Ne 
tional Reinsurance Corporation began business with asst 
aggregating $6,549,355, comprising cash $1,338,305 and commot 
stocks of $5,211,050, representing paid in capital of $1,000! 
and net surplus of $5,549,355. The stocks, with the exceptid 
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of the investment in the Reinsurance Corporation of New 
York were valued at the closing market quotations on De- 
cember 9, 1939. The stock of the Reinsurance Corporation of 
New York was valued on the basis of its September 30, 1939, 
statement submitted to the New York Insurance Department, 
less the dividend declared December 5, 1939. Its principal stock 
holdings, other than that of the Reinsurance Corporation of 
New York are 10,000 shares Bristol-Myers Company valued at 
$490,000, 10,600 shares Life Savers Corporation valued at 
$434,600, 7,000 Sterling Products, Inc., valued at $538,125 and 
12,000 Vick Chemical Company valued at $493,500. 


MANAGEMENT 


The National Reinsurance Corporation, which was or- 
ganized in anticipation of an increased demand for American 
Excess Reisurance facilities because of the European con- 
flict, will be operated as an affiliate of the Reinsurance Cor- 
poration of New York. Underwriting operations will be con- 
ducted by the Excess Management Corporation. This Cor- 
poration acts as underwriting managers of the Reinsurance 
Corporation of New York and also the Excess Reinsurance 
Association, an organization comprising ten prominent fire 
insurance companies 

The officers of the National Reinsurance Corporation are 
as follows: Chairman of the board, H. Smith Richardson; 
chairman of executive committee, Lunsford Richardson; presi- 
dent, Neilson Edwards; vice-president, James Rattray; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Clifford F. German; assistant secretary, 
Neon H. Breining; and assistant treasurer, Arthur M. 
Moren. 


The board of directors are as follows: Robert Brewster, 
George R. Dawson, Neilson Edwards, Frank N. Getman, 
Martin D. McGuinn, Hugh D. McKay, Karl E. Prickett, 
James Rattray, H. Smith Richardson, Lunsford Richardson, 
ae W. Stetson, Jr., Perry S. Woodbury and James W. 
achary. 


NORFOLK & DEDHAM MUTUAL Fire Insurance Co.., 
Dedham, Mass. 


Noyes Deceased 


James Y. Noyes, president of this company, died of a heart 
attack on December 14th. Mr. Noyes, who was seventy-five years 
of age, had been associated with the company for fifty-eight 
years, 


NORTHEASTERN Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Chairman Sturhahn Deceased 


Carl F. Sturhahn, chairman of the board of directors of this 
Company and one of the leading fire reinsurance officials in the 
United States, died on December 18th at the age of sixty-nine. 


Mr. Sturhahn, until December 30, 1938, had acted as president 
of the company, then known as the Rossia Insurance Company 
of America. He retired from the active management at that 
time after having completed thirty-five years of continuous serv- 
ice with the Rossia organization. He was president of the Rossia 
Insurance Company of America from its inception in 1919 
until his retirement, and, prior thereto, had been United States 
manager of the predecessor company, the Rossia Insurance 

ompany of Petrograd. During this long stretch of years the 
two companies wrote over $250,000,000 in reinsurance premiums. 
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Every business morning 
The Chicago Journal of Commerce 


is delivered to subscribers in approxi- 
mately 2,300 cities in the United States. 
Some 2,100 of these towns are located 
in the Middle Western states. Leading 
insurance agents and brokers, as well 
as leaders in industrial, commercial 
and financial concerns, have come to 
look to the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce as their principal source of 
business 


authentic, up-to-the-minute 


news. 


With that group of men 
as readers, many insurance companies 
have found the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce a most effective advertising 


medium. 


Chiragn Journal 
of Commerce 


Chicago Journal of Commerce News of Insurance 
General Business and Finance is read daily 
by the Central West’s active producers. 
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NORWICH UNION Fire Insurance Society, Ltd., 
Norwich, England 


New Assistant Manager 


Hart Darlington, United States Manager of the Norwich 
Union Fire and president of the Norwich Union Indemnity an- 
nounced recently the appointment of R. J. Macmichael as Assist- 
ant United States Manager of the Norwich Union Fire Insurance 
Society, Ltd. 

Mr. Macmichael has been associated with the Norwich Union 
organization for a great many years, having been foreign in- 
spector at the Home Office until his transfer to the United 
States in 1938 as vice-president of the Norwich Union Indem- 
nity Company. He has had a broad experience in both the fire 
and casualty insurance, and the present appointment will permit 
closer coordination in the operations of the fire and casualty 
units of the group. 


PARAMOUNT Fire Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 
Agents’ Differences Settled 
The extended controversy revolving around the formation 


of the Paramount Fire Insurance Company has reached an 
amicable settlement. Differences existing with the National 









PIONEER EQUITAB 


PIONEER EQUITABLE BLDG. 23 


THE FRIENDLY HEARTH 


FRIEND and neighbor welcome here! 
This, our hearth, is lit for you. 

Bright with all we have of cheer, 
Warm with understanding, too. 


That Friendly Company 
SECURITY FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


(Reduced reprint from a series of calendar-blotters 
sent monthly to our agents and to prospective agents.) 





LE INSURA 


A most progressive and versatile, stock, fire insurance company. 


WEARY? Sit you here and rest. 
Sorrowful? Your grief unfold. 
Here unburden mind and breast 

Of the ache and hurt they hold. 


KEEP we here a haven sweet 
Where, unto your journey's end, 
Come in triumph or defeat 
Waits a never-failing friend. 
EDGAR A. GUEST 


© Used by permission Reilly & Lee Co., Chicago 


Protection Since !883 















Association of Insurance Agents have been clarified under 
an agreement entered into by company officials, Mortimer E. 
Sprague, vice-president of The Home Insurance Company, 
and representatives of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. 

When organization of this company was proposed late in 1938, 
its formation was opposed by the National Association of In- 
surance Agents. Objections to the company centered on pro- 
posed reinsurance of all liability with The Home Insurance 
Company of New York and the writing of only certain classes 
of desirable business as jeopardizing the stability of the in 
surance business, predicated as it is upon the law of average. 
Also criticized was the commingling of the insurance agency 
and the money lending operations as inimical to the best 
interests of the insurance business. 

The understanding entered into by the interested parties is 
covered by the following five point agreement : 


1. It is the belief of representatives of the National Associa- 
tion that the organization and operation of any insurance con- 


pany having as its object the insuring of one line of selected J 


business, is inimical to the interests of the insurance business 
and therefore that the Paramount should conform its opera- 
tions to the writing of general classes of fire insurance. 


2. National Association representatives likewise believe and 
represent that restrictions on the ownership of stock is objection- 
able and therefore represents that the Paramount, in its 
operation, should make no agency appointment conditioned 
on the ownership or non-ownership of its stock; nor should 
any stock ownership be predicated upon the volume of business 
secured from any agent of the Paramount. 





NCE COMPANY 


$3 LEBANON, INDIANA 










Lower rates on better risks when needed; with Co-insurance clause. Attractive propo 
sition to agents on preferred risks, without coinsurance, at Bureau rates. 


Company has made an underwriting profit every year. . 
Every loss paid day “proof” received. Never had any contention with any loss claimant. 
Licensed and actively operating with capable Special Agents in: Indiana, Michigan and Ohio. 


Active, progressive, local agents will promptly seek representation. 
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A STRONG, CONSERVATIVE AGENCY COMPANY NOW IN ITS FOURTEENTH YEAR 
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AMERICAN GENERAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


@ 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Gus 8. Wortham, President 





FIRE x AUTOMOBILE 


* INLAND MARINE x 





3. National Association representatives further declared 
that no agency appointment to be made by Paramount should 
be contingent upon any ownership of stock of Paramount by 
the appointee. 

4, National Association representatives further declared that 
no insurance company should operate permanently upon a 
basis of 100 per cent reinsurance; and that as soon as Para- 
mount can do so, with due regard to proper financial protec- 
tion to its policyholders and the carrying of adequate reserves 
thereon, it should assume a portion of each risk written. 

5. National Association representatives further declared 
against the practice of any insurance company appointing as 
its agents only those engaged in the mortgage loan business. 


PENNSYLVANIA INDEMNITY Fire Corporation, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Control Changes 


The Commercial Credit Company of Baltimore, Md., pur- 
chased on December 18th, the outstanding capital stock of the 
Pennsylvania Indemnity Fire Corporation of Philadelphia, Pa. 
The change in control followed by a few months’ acquisition of 
the company’s stock by the Ohio Casualty Company of Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. Back in July the Ohio Casualty Insurance Company 
purchased all of the outstanding stock of the Pennsylvania 
Indemnity Corporation, which, in turn, owned a majority of 
the stock of the Pennsylvania Indemnity Fire Corporation. 





As of June 30, 1939, the Pennsylvania Indemnity Fire Cor- 
poration reported capital $200,000, surplus $265,000, unearned 
premiums $211,000 and total admitted assets of $709,000. 

Effective as of December Ist., the Pennsylvania Indemnity 
Fire Corporation reinsured its entire general fire and tornado 
business with the Fire Association of Philadelphia and all 
remaining business was reinsured on January 2, 1940 with the 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Company. New operating plans of 
the Pennsylvania Indemnity Fire Corporation, it is our under- 
standing, call for the development of automobile finance busi- 
ness, working in close harmony with the new interests. The 
Credit Commercial Company of Baltimore owns another in- 
surance institution. In June, 1936, the company acquired 
control of the American Credit Indemnity Company of New 
York, the only carrier in the United States writing credit 
insurance exclusively. 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN'S MUTUAL Fire Ins. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


New Director 


Directors of this company, at a recent meeting, electud 
Harry E. Stone to membership on the board, succeeding Dr. 
A. M. Northrup, deceased. Mr. Stone is president of the 
Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Boston, Mass. 
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MORTIMER D. PIER 
Secretary 


JOSEPH P. GIBSON, Jr. 
President 


90 John Street, New York 


BEekman 3-1170 


PREFERRED MUTUAL Fire Insurance Company of 
Chenango County, New Berlin, N. Y. 
Policies Now Non-Assessable 

Under the terms of the New York Insurance Law which be- 
came effective January Ist., this company now issues non- 
assessable policies in all States in which it is admitted, namely, 
New York, Ohio, Indiana, New Jersey and Rhode Island. As 
$250,000 is the deposit requirement for the issuance of non- 
assessable policies, the management has voluntarily deposited 
this amount in United States Government bonds in trust with 
the New York State Insurance Department, thereby guarantee- 
ing the maintenance of the non-assessable feature. 

This company, which was incorporatd January 1, 1897, is 
one of the New York State Standard Advance Premium Co- 
Operative Fire Insurance Companies operating under provisions 
of Section 267 of the State Insurance Law. It writes insurance 
in the State of New York at rates established by the Under- 
writers Rating Board. These vary according to classification 
from 10% to 30% less than tariff rates. Business is written in 
other States at tariff rates with dividends at expiration. 


WANTED—Agency Superintendent 
with Casualty and Fire experience. 
Must be experienced in field work. 
Box 29, Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 
75 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 





The financial statement of the company as of June 30, 1939 
revealed total admitted assets on the basis of amortized value; 
for bonds of $1,264,319, liabilities $409,051 and policyholders 
surplus $855,268. Had actual market values been used for bonds 
assets and surplus would be increased by $45,227. 


SECURITY Group 


New Haven, Conn. 
New Directors 


A. F. Brooks, Vice-President and General Manager of the 
Southern New England Telephone Company, was elected a 
Director of the Security Insurance Company of New Haven 
at a special meeting of the Board of Directors held December |. 
Mr. Brooks fills the vacancy on the Board created by the re- 
cent death of Victor Roth, Chairman of the Board. 

At the same time Julius G. Day and Harry C. Knight, were 
made Directors of the Connecticut Indemnity Company, and 
Louis L. Hemingway and James W. Hook were made Directors 
of the East and West Insurance Company. All four are also 
Directors of the Security Insurance Company. 


COAST CHANGE 


Effective December 31st Benton.A. Sifford resigned as vice- 
president and Pacific Coast manager of the Security group of 
companies and E. V. Oliver was appointed as his successor, 
Mr. Oliver who formerly was assistant Pacific Coast manager 
also is assistant secretary of the Security Insurance Company 
and secretary-treasurer of the East & West Insurance Company, 


THE TRAVELERS Companies, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Staff Changes 


One addition to the staff of all of the Travelers Insurance 
Companies and two changes in the official staff of the Travelers 
Fire Insurance Company and Charter Oak Fire Insurance Com- 
pany were announced by President L. Edmond Zacher after 
meetings of directors on December 18th. 

Charles P. Jervey, who has been secretary of the Souther 
Department of the Travelers Fire and Charter Oak Fire, was 
made assistant secretary of both companies with enlarged coun- 
trywide responsibilities, and W. C. Kirkland, who has been 
Superintendent of Agencies, was made secretary of the South- 
ern Department. Messrs. Jervey and Kirkland have been asso- 
ciated with this group for many years, both having joined the 
Travelers organization in 1925. 

Kenneth R. Lee, the new addition to the staff, was appointed 
assistant treasurer of all of the Travelers Companies. He en- 
tered the service of the Travelers in July, 1928, and has spent 
his entire time in the treasurer’s department. 


THE WAWANESA MUTUAL Insurance Company, 


Wawanesa, Man., Canada 
Wapiti Business Absorbed 


The Wapiti Insurance Company of Wawanesa, which was 
organized in 1927, and had been operating under the same 
management as the Wawanesa Mutual has retired from active 
operations. All business in force was reinsured in the Wawanest 
Mutual Insurance Company effective November 9th. 

The company was originally formed to reinsure the exces 
lines of the Wawanesa Mutual Insurance Company. This lat 
ter company, however, subsequently made arrangements for 4 
very favorable treaty with strong British companies, and cot 
sequently directors of the Wapiti voted to voluntarily wind ™ 
its affairs. 

The Wapiti Insurance Company reported, at the close of the 
year 1938, total admitted assets of $395,620, total liabilities o! 
$112,432, including unearned premiums of $80,121, capital stock 
$189,675 and net surplus $93,513. 
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ALTY NEWS 


REPORTS ON 


COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


AETNA CASUALTY and Surety Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Dividends Declared 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 and an extra dividend of $1.00 
per share were recently declared, payable January 2, 1940 to 
stockholders of record December 6, 1939. 


AETNA LIFE Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Dividends Declared 


A quarterly dividend of 30c per share was declared, payable 
January 2, 1940 to stockholders of record December 6, 1939. In 
addition a 20c extra dividend was declared. 


AMERICAN CASUALTY Company, 


Reading, Pennsylvania 


Dividend Declared 


At the regular meeting of the board of directors a dividend 
of fifteen cents per share was declared, payable January 2, 
1940 to stockholders of record December i, 1939. The manage- 
ment reports favorable progress to November 30, the latest 
figures available when this article was prepared. 


AMERICAN STATES Insurance Company, 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Stock Dividend 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Board of Directors, 
held November 17, 1939, a 1624% stock dividend was declared, 
payable December 18, 1939 to stockholders of record as of the 
close of business on that date. The regular quarterly dividend 
of 30c per share was also declared, payable January 2, 1940 to 
stockholders of record December 28, 1939. 

The financial statement as of June 30, 1939 showed the com- 
pany to be Opener of total admitted assets, $2,301,431; 
capital, $300,000; surplus, $400,000; reserve for unpaid losses, 
$493,502 ; reserve for unearned premiums, $902,305. Under- 
writing operations during the first six months produced a profit 
of $46,389, or 4.3%, of earned premiums. Net premium writings 
totaled $1,060,226. 


AMERICAN SURETY Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Accountants Liability 


Accountants Liability insurance is interestingly discussed in 
a four-fold leaflet recently prepared and published by American 
urety Company, one of the few underwriters of this type of 
Protection in the United States. ; 
review of claims filed under this type of policy, according 
to the leaflet, reveals that most have their origin in failure of 
the accountant to uncover embezzlement. Ten interesting claims 
are listed in this leaflet, with brief discussions of each. The 
Policy as a form is compared with certain other types of insur- 
ance, such as license bonds, statutory bonds, products liability 
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and public liability policies, and then differentiated from all 
these, with some accounting as to origin of the form in Eng- 
land and this country. lag 

“Accountants liability insurance is sort of an orphan,” it is 
stated, “not being under the jurisdiction of any rating bureau 
such as National or Towner Bureaus. Rates and policy forms 
are filed with various state insurance departments directly by 
the carrier.’ Three regular accountants liability policies are 
available. Copies of the leaflet have been made available at 
branch offices of the company. 

The company recently declared a dividend of $1.25 a share, 
payable January 2, 1940 to stockholders of record December 

939. 


ASSOCIATED HEALTH Foundation, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


Permit Issued 


Consent to the formation of this corporation was granted by 
the State Insurance Department and the Welfare Department. 
Superintendent of Insurance Louis H. Pink issued a permit 
making it possible for the organization to solicit subscribers. 
It will serve residents in the Counties of New York, Bronx, 
Kings and Queens. The Chairman of the Board of Trustees is 
Dr. David Warshaw. The annual charge to be made by the 
Associated Health Foundation, Inc. will be $18 for a subscriber 
who is employed and $30 for both subscriber and his wife, be- 
sides $7.50 annually for each dependent child under sixteen 
years and $12 annually for each dependent child over sixteen 
and under eighteen years. 

The subscribers will be entitled to complete medical and 
surgical care, except that certain types of conditions, such as 
drug addiction and chronic alcoholism, are excluded and except 
that treatment for maternity care and also for venereal diseases 
is excluded for the first ten months of the contract. In this 
plan there is no dollar limitation on the amount of medical 
care for which reimbursement will be provided and no deduc- 
tion made either for the first calls in any illness or for the 
initial expense in any contract year. Although it will use a 
unit basis for its specialists, it will not compensate the family 
physician on a unit basis but will pay him a stated percentage 
of the premiums collected from those subscribers who are his 
patients. Subject to the exceptions mentioned in the subscriber’s 
contract, the doctor will be required to take care of all of the 
subscriber’s medical needs and will in each case receive the 
same percentage of the premium paid by the subscriber, regard- 
less of the amount of services rendered. His compensation will 
be the same whether he makes one call or thirty calls. The 
organizers hope that through this plan there will be offered 
to the members of the public a greater opportunity to meet the 
expense of their medical care through voluntary action as dis- 
tinguished from compulsory health insurance or state medicine. 

It is important that actual experience be obtained before any 
large number of plans are permitted to operate. Careful ex- 
perimentation is necessary in the beginning of any such develop- 
ment. 
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BITUMINOUS CASUALTY Corporation, 


Rock Island, Illinois 
Capital Increased $200,000 


The capital stock of this corporation was increased to the 
half-million mark by recent action of stockholders and direc- 
tors, according to a year-end statement by H. H. Cleaveland, 
president and chairman of the board. The management informs 
us that preliminary figures indicate additional growth for the 
company during 1939. 

The Bituminous Casualty, established in 1917, specializes in 
workmen’s compensation, public liability and property damage 
lines, excepting auto, and now extends its facilities to agents 
and policyholders in eighteen states. Assets as of June 30th 
were $6,142,760. 

Preliminary figures indicate an increase in premium volume 
at the close of 1939 to surpass the previous year’s total of 
$4,721,344, with a marked increase in the volume of miscellane- 
ous liability and property damage writings. During the first 
half of 1939 the Bituminous entered South and North Carolina, 
servicing agents and policyholders in these states from a new 
branch established in Charlotte, N. C. and much progress in 
development of an agency plant is reported. 


COMMERCIAL INDEMNITY Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


In Process of Organization 


Articles of Incorporation were filed by the company with the 
Secretary of State and a permit to organize was issued by the 
Department of Insurance. The present authorized capitalization 
consists of 20,000 shares of a par value $10 each, and plans 
are to have it subscribed at $20, giving the company a capital 
of $200,000 and surplus of $200,000. Under its present form, 
the charter entitles the company to write only full coverage on 
automobiles. When the stock is fully subscribed, the company 
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54 Years of Service 


The Preferred Accident has throughout its 54-year 
career built up and maintained a progressive staff of 
agents in all parts of the country with whom its rela- 
tionship has been friendly and mutually profitable. 


The cornerstone of the Preferred’s success has been 
gradual, steady growth, the emphasis being on careful 
underwriting in both field and home office, and a policy 
of claim settlements that builds good will among policy- 


That agents appreciate this program in its broad as- 
pects is indicated by their long time representation of 


THE PREFERRED ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 





Edwin B. Ackerman, President 





will immediately make application for an increase of 30,00 
additional shares. The permanent organization includes Ralph 
J. Daly, who is to be executive vice president ; James T. Hamill 
and Fred D. Morris. Mr. Daly was formerly vice president 
and secretary of the Detroit Fidelity & Surety Company. Mr. 
Norris is president of the Guaranty Finance Company and Mr. 
Hamill is a member of the New York Stock Exchange, of the 
firm of Atkins, Hamill & Gates of Indianapolis. 


COMMERCIAL STANDARD Insurance Company, 
Fort Worth, Texas 


September Statement 


Net premiums written during the first nine months of 199 
totaled $2,866,387 and premiums earned, $2,775,762. Underwrit- 
ing operations produced a profit of $30,729, or 1.1% of earned 
premiums, and investment results showed net interest earned 
of $86,277. Premium income for the year 1938 totaled $3,228,20. 
The balance sheet as of September 30, 1939 discloses totd! 
admitted assets, $3,765,716; surplus, $412,516; reserve for unpaid 
losses and loss expense, $1,266,137; reserve for unearned pre 
miums, $1,243,338. 


CONNECTICUT INDEMNITY Company, 


New Haven, Connecticut 
Capital Increase 


At a special meeting held December Ist, the Directors 0 
the Connecticut Indemnity Company, wholly owned affiliate 0 
the Security Insurance Company of New Haven, voted to ptt 
into immediate effect a proposed increase in the indemnity 
company’s capital stock from $250,000 to $500,000 to whic 
the company’s stockholders assented recently. Steady growth 0! 
the company since its founding in 1931 made an increase ® 
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capital necessary, according to Peter J. Berry, President. Julius 
G. Day and Harry C. Knight were elected directors of the 
company. 

The company, as of June 30, 1939, reported total admitted 
assets, $1,400,909; capital, $250,000; surplus, $497,489; reserve 
for unearned premiums, $368,932; reserve for unpaid claims, 
$248,575. Net premium writings during the first half of the 
year totaled $392,685. Underwriting operations resulted in a 
profit of $24,626, or 8.3% of earned premiums. 


EXCESS INSURANCE Company of America, 
New York, N. Y. 


Changes Domicile 


At a special meeting of stockholders, the proposed change of 
domicile from the State of New Jersey to the State of New 
York was approved. On the same day theAgreement of Con- 
solidation was approved by the Insurance Departments of the 
States of New York and New Jersey, and a license was issued 
to the consolidated corporation by the State of New York. 
The new company retains the title of the former company with 
the same officers and directors. The capital structure remains 
unchanged and as soon as possible stock certificates of the 
New Jersey corporation will be surrendered and certificates of 
the New York corporation issued, pro rata and share for share. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT Company of Maryland, 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Extra Dividend Declared 


At a recent meeting of the directors of this company, an 
extra dividend of $1.00 per share was declared, payable De- 
cember 30 to stockholders of record December 18. This is the 
second extra dividend of $1.00 per share declared in 1939, in 
addition to the four regular quarterly dividends of $1.00 each. 


FREEPORT MOTOR Casualty Company, 


Freeport, Illinois 
Examined 


The report of examination of this company as of June 30, 
1939, released by the State Insurance Department of Illinois, 
shows total admitted assets, $1,498,775; capital, $200,000; sur- 
plus, $460,279; reserve for unpaid losses and loss expense, 

486; reserve for unearned premiums, $407,658. Bonds, 
carried at an amortized value of $623,183, constitute 41.8% of 
the total assets. The investment in United States Government 
issues is $238,830. Stock issues aggregate 7.6% of total ad- 
mitted assets, and cash 26.7%. Mortgages, constituting 9.2% 
of the assets, are in good standing as to principal and interest. 
They consist of twenty-one first liens upon improved farm 
and city properties. The reserve for unpaid liability losses was 
calculated in accordance with the Schedule “P” formula. Re- 
serves for coverages other than public liability were determined 
from an inspection of the open claim files. 

Bodily Injury Liability and Property Damage coverages are 
Written at approximately 80% of the prevailing manual rates. 
Other coverages are written at full conference rates. 
wat conclusion, the examiners’ comments were as follows: 
The statement of assets and liabilities prepared from the books 
and records of the company as of June 30, 1939, reflects a 
sound financial condition with a surplus over all liabilities of 

278.98. The cash position of the company is adequate to 
meet current obligations and the investment portfolio is well 
diversified and composed of marketable securities. While loss 
fatlos have increased, operating expenses have remained 
moderate with the result that the underwriting experience of 
the company has been favorable. The claims reviewed indicate 
that the policy of the company in the settlement of just claims 
Is fair and equitable. The company resists claims of question- 
able liability which necessitates court action and increases the 
adjusting expense in the settlement of claims.” 


FOR JANUARY, 1940 
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BEST‘S 
INSURANCE GUIDE 


KEY RATINGS 


Shows Both GENERAL POLICYHOLDERS’ 
and FINANCIAL RATINGS 


Safety factors of an insurance company are essential 
for the protection of its policyholders. 


You can determine the safety factors of your insurance companies 
through Best's Insurance Guide With Key Ratings. The desirability 
of an insurance company's policy hinges upon the following prin- 


cipal factors. 
. GOOD UNDERWRITING. 

. ECONOMY OF MANAGEMENT. 
. ADEQUATE RESERVES FOR ALL 
UNDISCHARGED LIABILITIES. 

. ADEQUATE NET RESOURCES. 
. SOUND INVESTMENTS. 


A complete analysis, which gives proper weight to all these im- 
portant factors, is made and reflected in the ratings assigned to 
each company. 

Best's Insurance Guide With Key Ratings shows at a glance our 
general policyholder's rating of all fire, marine, casualty and surety 
companies licensed to operate in the United States. The book also 
shows a five year underwriting, financial and profit and loss exhibit 
of each company. 

A valuable feature in the “guide” is an exhibit on each company 
showing a classified distribution of assets, such as—cash and United 
States Bonds—other bonds—stocks—real estate—mortgages—agent's 
balances—and other assets. 


Over 800 Companies Rated—Over 400 Pages of 
Valuable Data 


KNOW THE FACTS—AT A GLANCE! 


ALFRED M. BEST CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE: BEST BUILDING 
75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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BALTIMORE NEW YORK 
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UNITED STATES 


CASUALTY COMPANY 


INCORPORATED MAY 1895 


Has been paying in full its every 


obligation 


For Over 40 Years 








GENERAL CASUALTY Company of America, 
Seattle, Washington 


Capital Increased $450,000 


A certified copy of amendments to Articles of Incorporation 
has been filed with the State Insurance Department whereby the 
company increased its authorized capital stock, under date of 
September 16, 1939, from $550,000 to $750,000 and further jn. 
creased its authorized capital stock, under date of November 
2, 1939, from $750,000 to $1,000,000. The entire increase in 
capital stock amounting to $450,000 has been fully paid. 


GENERAL REINSURANCE Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dividends Declared 


A quarterly dividend of 25c per share, payable December 15th 
to stockholders of record December 8th was declared. In addi- 
tion a 25% extra dividend was declared. The balance sheet as 
of June 30, 1939 showed total admitted assets, $16,871,063; capi- 
tal, $1,000,000; surplus, $5,989,659; loss and loss expense re- 
ewes and reserve for unearned premiums, $2, 
4 ’ 


GENERAL TRANSPORTATION Casualty Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Title Changed 


The title of this company was changed to General Trans- 
portation Casualty and Surety Company on October 18, 1939. 

The balance sheet as of June 30, 1939 shows total admitted 
assets, $829,721; capital, $300,000; surplus, $243,468; reserve 
for unpaid claims, $253,688; reserve for unearned premiums, 
$16,065. Net premium writings during the first six months 
totaled $370,979. Underwriting operations produced a profit of 
$27,271, or 7.4% of earned premiums. The net interest earned 
totaled $5,784. 


GREAT LAKES Casualty Company, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Expansion Plans 


David Broderick, chairman of the board of Great Lakes 
Casualty Company has announced the election of M. Robert 
Olp as president of Great Lakes Casualty Company succeeding 
Armstrong Crawford who has resigned. 

Mr. Broderick also announced the election of Mr. Olp as 
President of Dearborn National Insurance Company, an office 
previously held by Mr. Broderick who becomes chairman of 
the board. Mr. Olp has spent his entire business life in insut- 
ance. He was formerly with The Travelers for 12 years which 
he joined after association with the Queen Insurance Com- 
pany. In 1937 Mr. Olp became vice president of Dearborn 
National Insurance Company and in 1938, vice president ot 
Great Lakes Casualty Company. 

Additional capital and surplus in the amount of $150,000 has 
been paid into Great Lakes Casualty Company in contempla- 
tion of its expanded operations. ; 

These changes are made as a part of expansion plans which 
include the appointment of D. F. Broderick, Incorporated 
(Washington), of which Roy Martin, Jr., is vice president 
and general manager, as Northwest Underwriting Managers 
for both Great Lakes Casualty Company and Dearborn Ne 
tional Insurance Company in the States of Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho. It is reported that Mr. Martin is one of the leading 
premium producers in that territory and companies with whom 
he has been connected have shown consistently a substantia 
volume of business with a very favorable underwriting recoré 
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HARTFORD ACCIDENT and Indemnity Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Advertising Program 


The 1940 national advertising program of the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company and the Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company will continue to feature the “New Way of Buying 
Insurance” and to emphasize the importance of seeking the 
advice of competent insurance producers in the purchase of 
insurance protection. The first advertisement which will appear 
early in January is captioned “One loose brick may cost you 
your home” and the sub-caption continues: “but it won't if 
you buy insurance the new way.” Several photographs with 
short captions will be used to convey pictorially the importance 
of insuring against large losses and of conferring with agents 
and brokers to determine the risks to which an assured is 
exposed. 

Time, News Week, Saturday Evening Post, Colliers, Busi- 
ness Week and several banking and credit publications will be 
the media used. 

In a bulletin being sent to Hartford agents in advance of 
the release of this campaign, there appears the following:. 

“Let us again answer the question, ‘What is the New way 
of buying insurance ?” 

“(1) It consists first of all of protecting the assured against 
large losses no matter how these losses may be caused. If there 
is an exposure, the coverage is needed. 

“(2) It consists of analyzing all of the risks to which a par- 
ticular assured is exposed and of selling protection rather than 
just - A survey may be called for. 

“(3) It consists of impressing upon the assured that it makes 
no difference HOW a large loss may occur. The important 
thing to consider is the effect of the loss upon the assured’s 
fortunes if it SHOULD occur. 

“(4) It means giving consideration to the fact that many 
policies provide coverage in connection with luxuries and that 
if the assured can afford the luxuries, he can without doubt 
afford the premium necessary to cover them. He should, how- 
ever, insure against large losses first. 

“(5) It involves above all educating customers and prospects 
to the importance of the ‘large loss’ theory of insurance buying. 
They will want to buy insurance if they know how to buy it.” 


HUTCHINS MUTUAL Insurance Company, 
Washington, D. C. 


Title Changed 


_ This company has had its corporate title changed to “Atlantic 
Seaboard Casualty Company.” 

As of December 31, 1938 (the latest figures available) the 
company reported total admitted assets, $88,061; surplus, $54,- 
44; reserve for unpaid claim, $11,309; reserve for unearned 
premiums, $16,516. Bonds were carried at $56,130 and cash, 


O 


INTER-INSURANCE EXCHANGE for the Automobile 


Club of Missouri, St. Louis, Missouri 


Examined 


An examination of this exchange by the State Insurance 
Department of Missouri, as of December 31, 1938, was recently 
teleased. The report showed that the exchange as of December 
31, 1938 had total admitted assets, $872,849; surplus, $348,466 ; 
reserve for unpaid losses and loss expense, $132,095; reserve 
for unearned premium deposits, $354,283. Bonds, carried at a 
market value of $253,995, include United States Government 
Issues at $116,569 and Federal Land Bank issues, $21,400. Stocks 
Were carried at a market value of $153,318. Deposits in banks 
totaled $365,142. The examiners stated that “all loss reserves on 
claim liability are set up on a case basis.” They examined all 
open claims and made a comparison with the past experience 
4s to the reserves set up and the subsequent payment of losses. 


(Cotinued on page 89) 
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STANDARD INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT—JUNE 30th, 1939 


ASSETS 
Se | $2,633,989.11 
BONDS 
United States Government $613,142.35 
State & Municipal ...... 315,987.10 
SES ree 210,734.23 
Public Utilities ......... 486,196.94 
Miscellaneous .......... 478,347.96  2,104,408.58 
STOCKS 
Eee Poe ee $950,662.50 
EN” caw die ac-59 40.0934 354,530.12 1,305,192.62 
Premiums in Course of Collection (Not 
OPENED, fice acc sccscccsessavewe 286,819.15 
All Other ‘Admitted IE 5 consensacien 79,014.95 
Total Admitted Assets ...........-. $6,409 ,424.41 


Bonds and Stocks valued on New York Insurance De- 
partment Basis. 

Securities carried at $248,016.89 in the above statement 
are deposited in various states as required by law. 


GEO. Z. DAY, President 


A. J. COUCH, Vice-President 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums ........ $1,534,021.37 
Reserve for Losses in Process of Adjustment 124,531.00 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities ........ 80,125.75 
ER nee ee $1,500,000.00 
DEL: o25ocnedon skedenge 3,170,746.29 
Surplus to Policyholders .............- 4,670,746.29 

$6,409,424.4| 


On the basis of June 30th, 1939 market quotations for all 
Bonds and Stocks owned, this Compeny s total Admitted 
Assets would be $6,493,229.15 and the Surplus to Policy- 
holders would be $4,754,551.03. 


S. C. KLINE, Secretary 








“TWO STANDARDS” 


An unusual combination of financial strength 
Community of interests and practical cooperation with agents 








Standard Surety & Casualty Company 
of New York 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT JUNE 30, 1939 


ASSETS ; 

Cash in Office and Banks..............6- $1,984,132.90 
Bonds (Amortized Values) 

United States Government $585,788.73 

State and Municipal..... 854,397.40 

0 Pare 150,933.05 

Public Utilities .......... 213,978.34 

Miscellaneous .......... 425,950.76  2,231,048.28 
Stocks (Market Values) 

Seer errr ee $388,146.25 

SRL “sa atc Di che vies Ba 226,621.85 614,768.10 
Premiums in Course of Collection (not 

PINE. Fein ccc ecvccctscscteces 866,041.02 
oa os cease eames eens 18,203.77 
ces coat aeee keaton 49,575.54 

TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS .......... $5,763,769.61 


On basis of June 30, 1939 market quotations for all 
Bonds and Stocks owned, the Total Admitted Assets 
would be increased to $5,888,482.89. 
Securities carried at ,288.87 in the above statement 
are deposited, as requ red. by law. 


GEO. Z. DAY, President 


JOHN F. NUBEL, Vice-Pres. 


LIABILITIES 

Reserves for 

Claims and 

Claim Expense ........ $1,855,949.71 

Unearned Premiums .... 1,524,124.00 

Commissions ..........- 198,804.21 

Other Liabilities ........ 100,000.00 $3,678,877.92 
GE wine iiscskcenae neice $1,000,000.00 
RN shanipadioiedcautnhe 1,084,891.69 

Surplus to Policyholders ............ 2,084,891.69 

Oe ees cess $5,763,769.61 


*On the basis of June 30, 1939 market quotations for 
all Bonds and Stocks owned, the Surplus would be in- 
creased to $1,209,604.97. 


CHARLES E. HEATH, Vice-Pres. and Sec. 


A. J. COUCH, Resident V. P., Chicago 


New York Office: 80 wee Street 


wmenge® Office: Insurance » aren 
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INTER-INS. EXCHANGE—Continued 

A test check of paid claims indicates a sufficient reserve is 
maintained to cover both losses and expenses. Premiums in 
force, December 31, 1938, were $708,566, of which 50%, or 
$354,283, was set up in the report without deducting the re- 
insurance ceded or the 30% paid the attorney-in-fact. The 
report was favorable. 


JAMESTOWN MUTUAL Insurance Company, 


Jamestown, New York 


Examined 


An examination of this company as of March 31, 1939 by 
the State Insurance Department of New York shows total 
admitted assets, $2,208,232; policyholders’ surplus $616,669; 
reserve for unpaid losses and loss expense, $816,391; reserve 
for unearned premiums, $601,149; reserve for unpaid dividends, 
$100,400. The bond portfolio is valued at $1,385,984 by the 
New York State Insurance Department. Sixty-eight per cent of 
the issues are rated “A” or better. 


LUMBER MUTUAL Casualty Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dividend Declared 


‘A dividend of 20% was declared on all policies expiring 
during the period from February 1, 1940 to and including May 
1, 1940. 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL Casualty Company, 


Chicago, Illinois 
Examined 


An association examination of this company, the states of 
Illinois, California, Georgia, New Jersey and Maryland par- 
ticipating, shows that as of December 31, 1938 it was in pos- 
session of total admitted assets, $34,284,319; policyholders’ 
surplus, $6,164,280; reserve for unpaid losses and loss expense, 
$16,994,238; reserve for unearned premiums, $8,614,757. 























CASUALTY 











LANCASTER, PA. 


FINANCIAL STABILITY 
FULL PROTECTION 
PROMPT SERVICE 

AGENCY COOPERATION 


CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT 











The amortized value of the bond portfolio is $15,532,063 and 
market value $15,861,436. United States Government issues, 
at amortized values, aggregate $11,997,637. Cash was listed at 
$10,404,670. The examiners made a detailed study of the loss 
reserves set up by the company in the Convention statements 
in recent years and found that they were ample. 


The following schedule reflects in detail the company’s normal maximum coverage limits, net lines retained and reinsurance 


limits available : 


Maximum Normal Company’s Net 
Lines of Insurance Coverage Limits Retention Reinsurance Limits 
Workmen’s Compensation and Employers Lia- 
bility $ Limits follow State Laws $25,000.00 per accident $ Unlimited 
Public Liability auto liab., other than Common {Fleets 100,000/300,000 50,000/50,000 { 300,000/300,000 
Carrier {Individual car 
{25,000/50,000 
Public Liab. Auto, Common Carrier 10,000/20,000 90,000/280,000 
Automobile—P. D. 10,000.00 10,000.00 100,000.00 
Collision Value of Car Value of Car —0— 
Property Damage—Other ,000.00 5,000.00 50,000.00 
Burglary and Robbery 20,000.00 20,000.00 100,000.00 
Fidelity Bonds— 
Schedule Fidelity 50,000.00 20,000.00 100,000.00 
Commercial Primary Blanket 20,000.00 20,000.00 100,000.00 
Plate Glass Actual Value Actual —O— 
General Liability $50,000/100,000 $50,000/50,000 300,000/300,000 
(ecoouo made up of eo eg ze, 
. : $50,000 direct and R on Combined 
Boiler and Machinery 1$100,000 Use and ra bain 
| Occupancy : 
Personal Accident 
Principal Sum Normal Indemnity 10,000.00 10,000.00 90,000.00 
Principal Sum Double Indemnity 20,000.00 20,000.00 180,000.00 
ersonal Accident 
Weekly Indemnity 
Normal Ind. 50.00 50.00 240.00 
Double Ind. 100.00 100.00 480.00 


(Continued on next page) 
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ENDORSE 





commercial or legal documents. 





from the Latin in, and dorsum, the back. The word originally meant something carried 
on the back, as elephants were said to be “endorsed with towers of archers”, but its 
meaning is now limited to the signatures on the back of bills of exchange, or other 


Words, Facts and Phrases 
by Eliezer Edwards 








icies endorsed by the 


Agents and policyholders justifiably rely upon the protection and service guaranteed by pol- 


BANKERS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





LUMBERMENS MUTUAL—Continued 


The company also has quota share treaties with two affiliated 
companies. Under the provisions of one treaty the Lumbermens 
cede workmen’s compensation, general liability and property 
damage, written by the Los Angeles and San Francisco 
Agencies, on a 50% share basis. Under the provisions of a 
second treaty the Lumbermens cede 10% of the workmen’s 
compensation written in Massachusetts to another affiliated 
company. All reinsurance agreements are with authorized com- 
panies. 

In summarizing the report the following comments were 
made by the examiners: 

“The Company has expericnced a steady growth in each of 
the three years covered herein. 

“The Company’s financial condition is excellent and the 
policyholders’ interests are amply protected. The investments 
are high grade, which together with cash reserves, reflect a 
high degree of liquidity. Approximately 77% of the company’s 
investments in bonds are U. S. Government issues. 

“The management is efficient and economical as is evidenced 
by the favorable ratio of incurred losses and incurred under- 
writing expenses shown in the Underwriting and Investment 
exhibit, contained herein. 

“Claims are promptly paid in accordance with the terms of 
policy contracts.” 


MEDICAL EXPENSE Fund of New York, Inc 
New York, N. Y. 


In Process of Organization 


Consent to the formation of this corporation was granted 
by the State Insurance Department of New York and the 
Welfare Department. It is expected that the fund will soon 
apply for a permit so that it may solicit subscribers. The 
formation of this fund became possible last June when Gov- 
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ernor Lehman signed the new Insurance Code, which included 
a provision for non-profit medical indemnity corporations. 

It is understood that the plan will provide for the payment 
of the doctor on a unit basis, so much for each call. The plan 
offered by the Fund has not been fully worked out as yet, but 
when completed will be put in operation in the metropolitan 
area. 


MEDICAL AND SURGICAL Care, Inc., 
Utica, New York 


Permit Issued 


A Certificate of Consent for incorporation was issued on 
October 16, 1939 to the Medical and Surgical Care Inc. of 
Utica, New York. On November 21, 1939 a permit to solicit 
subscribers was issued, which expires after one year. It is the 
first company to be organized as a non-profit medical indemnity 
corporation under a bill which had been adopted at the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature. 


MELLON INDEMNITY Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


New Company 


The Insurance Commissioner has approved the Reinsurance 
Agreement, effective October 27, 1939, whereby the Mellon 
Indemnity Corporation reinsured all contracts of suretyship or 
guaranty hertofore entered into by the Mellbank Surety Cor- 
poration (a Delaware Corporation). : 

The Mellbank Surety Corporation has surrendered its 
license to transact business in this Commonwealth and has 
gone into voluntary liquidation. 


A PROGRESSIVE coo FOR MeO ate 


ALLIED LINES — AUTONOSLE — INLAND MARINE 


CHICAGO 
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OHIO CASUALTY Insurance Company, 
PENNSYLVANIA INDEMNITY Corporation, 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Merger 

All of the assets and outstanding liabilities of the Pennsyl- 
yania Indemnity Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa., were absorbed 
as of December 29, 1939 by the Ohio Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio, the assets of which now approach $10,- 


The Ohio Casualty Insurance Company began business in 
1920 and has grown steadily over a period of years with only 
minor recessions due to general business conditions. Rapid 
strides have been made in the last few years, the company 
enjoying a very substantial increase in business and better 
than average operating results. With the absorption of the 
Pennsylvania Indemnity Corporation, an institution whose 
stock control it acquired in July, the Ohio Casualty Insurance 
Company has added materially to its underwriting facilities. 

The company, when it acquired stock control of the Penn- 
sylvania Indemnity Corporation, also inherited ownership of 
the Pennsylvania Indemnity Fire Corporation which was 
formed in 1925 as a subsidiary of the Pennsylvania Indemnity 
Corporation. The general fire and tornado business of the 
Pennsylvania Indemnity Fire Corporation was reinsured as of 
December Ist with the Fire Association of Philadelphia, and 
on January 2nd the remaining business on the company’s books 
was taken over by the Ohio Casualty Insurance Company. 
Shortly before, on December 18th, the control of the Penn- 
sylvania Indemnity Fire Corporation was sold to the Com- 
metcial Credit Company of Baltimore, Md. 


PACIFIC INDEMNITY Company, 


Los Angeles, California 


Examined 


An association examination, the states of California, Oregon, 
and Washington participating, was made of this company as 
of June 30, 1939. The report showed the company to be in 
possession of total admitted assets, $11,784,309; surplus, $3,433,- 
679; reserve for unpaid losses and loss expense, $3,101,505; 
reserve for unearned premiums, $2,847,729. Mortgage loans 
carried at a book value of $618,261 yielded an average interest 
return of 5.54% during the first six months of 1939. The bond 
portfolio, having an amortized value of $4,856,212, includes 
Government issues in the amount of $1,650,807. The annual 
rate of gross return during the first six months of 1939 on 
bonds was 3.67% and on stocks 3.76%. As a result of this 
examination, the surplus was increased $195,493. 

The examiners made a comprehensive test check of unpaid 
claims as of June 30, 1939, giving consideration to payments 
and developments subsequent thereto. A study was also made 
of the reserves set up by the company in past years and the 
amounts for which these claims were actually settled. This 
study showed definitely that it has been the company’s practice 
to maintain ample reserves on all open claims. From their 
review of the claims the examiners concluded that the company 
gives prompt attention to all claims filed. : 

In conclusion the following comment was made by the ex- 
aminers: “From the information contained in the foregoing 
financial statement and the comments thereon, it is evident that 
ne company is in a financially sound condition. The com- 
bined capital and surplus of $4,933,679.41 provides additional 
safety for the policyholders and should prove to be adequate 
to meet any contingencies. A review of the results of operations 
for the period under examination indicates that the company has 

conservatively and ably managed.” 


PENNSYLVANIA MANUFACTURERS’ Association 
valty Insurance Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Dividend Declared 


A 4%4% dividend upon the capital stock was declared, payable 
January 1, 1940 to stockholders of record December 31, 1939. This 
ration constitutes the forty-eighth consecutive semi-an- 
nual dividend of the company. Since organization stockholders 
have received $553,000 in dividends. 
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What should an Agent 
expect from a Company 


? 


First, he should expect that his company will 
back him all the way under the terms of the 
policies he writes... He should expect a 
claim department that settles claims quickly, 
courteously, satisfactorily ...He should ex- 
pect the company to be strong enough to fulfill 
all obligations assumed under its policies. 
Finally, he should expect ADEQUATE COM- 
MISSIONS FOR HIS EFFORTS. 


If you are on the lookout for a company 
which guarantees complete underwriting 
facilities, why not find out what Ohio Cas- 
ualty has to offer? A postal card will bring 


full details. 


THE OHIO CASUALTY 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HAMILTON ° OHIO 


Full Coverage Automobile 


Automobile Accident Liability Plate Glass 


Burglary Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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Direct contracts available for conservative and 

successful agents in Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Mis- 
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“FOREMOST IN FRIENDLINESS" 


The New 
Headquarters 
of the 
CHICAGO 
ASSOCIATION 
of LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS 


@ Make The LaSalle your office ... your 
home... your headquarters when in Chi- 
cago. It is in the very heart of the insur- 
ance and financial districts, close to the 
theatres and shopping district. 


@ New in decoration and furnishings—Large 
comfortable newly furnished rooms. 


@ Dining and dancing in the Blue Fountain 
Room. 


Cocktail Lounge . Coffee Shop 
Reasonable Rates 


James Louis Smith, General Manager 


LASALLE HOTEL Chicago 





PHYSICIANS AND DENTISTS Health Association of 


Delaware, Baltimore, Maryland 


Merged 


The assets and liabilities of this association were assumed 
as of November 2, 1939 by the North American Mutual Life 
Corporation of Wilmington, Delaware. The latter company 
specializes in the writing of hospitalization insurance. 


SAFETY INSURANCE and Indemnity Company, 


San Francisco, California 
Stock Issue Authorized 


Under date of September 25, 1939 the original permit issued 
to the company, dated March 28, 1939, was amended, authoriz- 
ing the sale and issue of 30,000 shares cumulative preferred 
stock, par value $10.00 per share, to net the company $9.00 per 
share; 30,000 shares Class A common stock, par value $10.00 
per share, to net the company $9.00 per share, and 30,000 shares 
Class B common stock, par value $1.00 per share, to net the 
company $.90 per share. 


SEABOARD SURETY Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Special Dividend 


The board of directors of this company on December 13 
declared a special year end dividend of sixty cents per share 
on the capital stock of the company, payable December 30th 
to stockholders of record at the close of business on December 
27th. This year end dividend of sixty cents per share, together 
with dividends of forty cents per share each, paid on May 
15th and November 15th, will make one dollar and forty cents 
in dividends paid in the current year. The company paid total 
dividends of $1.20 in 1938. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT Insurance Company, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Advertising Program 1940 


The Standard Accident Insurance Company is expanding 
its advertising program in national consumer magazines during 
1940 and continuing also with its campaign in the insurance 
journals. 

Standard Accident was one of the first casualty companies to 
advertise nationally, having begun its advertising program im 
national consumer publications in 1934. Now beginning its 
seventh year of national consumer advertising, the firm’s at- 
vertisements will continue to incorporate the distinctive white 
space treatment, which has made these advertisements so easily 
recognizable in the past. Only a few slight changes in the 
layout will be made. 

The new series, while institutional in character, will indicate 
the general need for insurance and bonding protection for 
business, industry, financial institutions and individuals. Some 
of the advertisements will be devoted to specific coverages sold 
by the company and others will feature the service available 
through local Standard Accident representatives throughout 
America. The signature of the advertisement will carry the 
firm’s name and the slogan “Standard Service Satisfies .-- 
Since 1884.” 

Standard Accident’s 1940 campaign will appear in Time 
Magazine, Business Week, and Nation’s Business, the latter 
publication being a new addition to the list. Thirteen 74 page 
advertisements will be used in both Time and Business Week 
and twelve % pages in Nation’s Business. Twelve % page 
advertisements will be used in Banking Magazine and twelve 
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, pages in Credit and Financial Management. Copy in the 
iatter publications will be specialized. Several other vocational 
publications will be used. : 

Anumber of insurance journals will carry Standard Accident 
copy in 1940. This campaign is calculated to reach insurance 
agents and brokers and copy will stress the importance of 
Standard agency service to the modern insurance agent. Each 
advertisement will be devoted to some special phase of the 
company’s service, or some particular coverage. Special copy 
will be run in papers in territories in which some of the 
company’s branch offices are located. 

In addition, an extensive direct-mail and sales promotion 
program has been planned including sales letters, folders, 
blotters, special booklets, broadsides, window displays, window 
psters, and various forms of printed advertising. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. are advertising counsel for the 


s company. 


STATE INSURANCE Fund, 
New York, N. Y. 


Safety Contest Inaugurated 


More than 500 employers, representing many diverse lines 
of industry throughout the state, are now participating in a 
new type of accident prevention contest, sponsored by the State 
Insurance Fund for its policyholders, which started January 
1, 1940 and will continue for one year. It is expected that 
several thousand employers finally will take part in the contest, 
as entries are being received daily. 

The contest, designed to create safer working conditions for 
employees through encouraging added interest among employers 
in accident prevention activities, is unique in that all participants 
will be policyholders in one insurance carrier. Contestants will 
be divided into groups according to types of work performed, 
and attractive bronze plaques will be awarded to group winners. 
Certificates will be presented in each group to winners of second 
and third places. Recognition will be given also to employers 
who have no accidents but who may not be among the first 
three leaders of a group because of a smaller number of 
man-hours worked. 


UNITED EMPLOYERS Casualty Company, 


Houston, Texas 
Christie, Chairman 


At a recent meeting of the stockholders of the company, the 
following changes in the official family of the corporation 
were made: George R. Christie, president, was elevated to 
chairman of the board; Randolph Caldwell of Dallas, Texas, 
was elected president and member of the board; J. Hardy Neel 
of Dallas, Texas, general counsel and member of the board; 
H. Economidy, comptroller, appointed vice president—comp- 
troller and member of the board; Winfield Morten and R. L. 
Thornton, Jr. elected to the board. 


UNITED PACIFIC Insurance Company, 
Seattle, Washington 


Examined 


An examination of this company as of June 30, 1939 by the 
State Insurance Department of Washington, discloses total 
admitted assets, $2,726,992; capital, $400,000; contingency re- 
serve, $50,000; surplus, $482,259; reserve for unpaid losses 
and loss expense, 989; reserve for unearned premiums, 
$1,018,077. 

All liability and workmen’s compensation claims open on 
June 30, 1939 were checked from Hollerith lists furnished by 
the company. The examiners paid particular attention to in- 
curred but not reported, resisted claims and those in litigation. 
Loss reserves are set up on the Schedule “P” basis, which 
exceeded the case basis reserve by $106,281. The examiners 

(Continued on next page) 
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UNITED PACIFIC—Continued 


pointed out that every effort is made to pay claims promptly 
in a fair_and just manner, according to the terms of the 
contract. Furthermore, special attention, by the examiners, was 
given to claims in litigation and, in their opinion, resistance 
is justified. 

The concluding comment of the examiners was as follows: 
“The examination discloses that the company is in excellent 
financial condition, that the officers and directors are active in 
the management of the affairs of the company, and that the 
investment policy is given the closest supervision.” 


WESTERN STATES Mutual Automobile Insurance Co., 


Freeport, Illinois 


Examined 


A report of examination made of this company as of June 
30, 1939, recently released by the State Insurance Department 
of Illinois, shows that as of that date the company had total 
admitted assets, $150,634; reserve for unpaid losses and loss 
expense, $28,119; reserve for unearned premiums, $70,449; 
surplus, $42,766. Cash, reported at $84,482, represents 56.1%, 
and bonds, at amortized values $30,992, 20.6% ot total admitted 
assets. The examiner’s comment with reference to loss reserves 
is as follows: 

“Loss reserves in connection with public liability claims un- 
paid as of June 30, 1939 were computed on both the Schedule 
‘P’ basis and the case basis method. The reserves as de- 
termined on the former basis exceeded the latter by $6,810.89 
and have therefore been applied in the preparation of the 
financial statement in this report. A development of prior 





years public liability claims indicated a deficiency in the com. 
pany’s case basis reserve, however, the reserves as reported ip 
the annual statements filed have been computed on the Schedule 
‘P’ basis and such reserves, with the exception of the year 
ending December 31, 1937, have been adequate. The reserves 
for claims unpaid as of June 30, 1939, under coverages other 
than public liability, were determined on the case basis method, 
Loss developments and an analysis of the adequacy of the 
reserves provided by the company as shown in Schedule ‘0’ 
of the annual statements filed, revealed a slight deficiency jp 
reserves, most of which can be attributed to incurred but not 
reported losses.” 


The total advances to surplus not repaid up to June 39, 
1939 were $89,000. These advances consisted of bonds, $6,000: 
sare, $5,000; cash, $78,000. Operations of the company 
from January 1, 1936 to June 30, 1939 resulted in a gain of 
$21,081 in surplus. The items accounting for this increase are 
as follows: Net loss from underwriting, $13,910; net gain from 
investments, $4,881; gain from advances to surplus, $28,000: 
gain from miscellaneous items, $2,110. A review of this exhibit 
indicates that the gain in the surplus is attributed to the ad- 
vances and that actual insurance operations during the period 
produced a loss of $6,919. The examiner stated that this loss, 
however, was sustained in 1936 and 1937 and the results 
achieved since that time have been profitable. 


In concluding the report the examiner stated: “The state- 
ment of assets and liabilities as embodied in this report reflects 
a solvent financial condition with total admitted assets in ex- 
cess of total liabilities in the amount of $42,766.47. Approxi- 
mately 72% of the company’s total admitted assets are repre- 
sented by cash and United States Government bonds, indicating 
a well maintained cash position. Loss settlements on legitimate 
claims have been promptly paid and the company’s attitude on 
compromised or resisted cases appears to be justified.” 
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Norwich Union Fire Insurance, Norwich 
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(New Director) an, 81 

Pennsylvania Manufacturers’, 
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Phoenix Insurance, Hartford 
(Convention Examination) 
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Pool Insurance, Winnipeg 
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Postal. Mutual Indemnity, Dallas 
(Examined) Dec. 98 
Preferred Mutual Fire, New Berlin 
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(To Increase Capital 
Providence Washington, Providence 
(Mid-Year Statement) Sept. 78 
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(Stock Dividend) Dec. 98 
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Ohio Farmers Insurance Company, Le Roy, Ohio 

Pearl American Fleet, New York, N. Y. ....... Inside Back Co’ 
Pennsylvania Casualty Company, Lancaster, Pa. 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

Pioneer Equitable Insurance Company, Lebanon, Pa. 
Pittsburgher Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Preferred Accident Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 
Providence Washington Insurance Company, Providence, R. L 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. ......ccccccccccccccscccccssh 
Remington Rand, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rhode Island Insurance Company, Providence, R. I. 
Roosevelt, The, New Orleans, La. 

Safety Engineering, New York, N. Y. 

St. Louis Fire and Marine Insurance Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Security Fire Insurance Company, Davenport, Iowa 
Springtield Group of Fire Insurance Cos., Springfield, Mass. 
Standard Accident Insurance Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Standard Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. ..........-.0008 
Standard Surety and Casualty Company, New York, N. 

Sun Insurance Group, New York, N. Y. 

Tressel, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. 

United States Casualty Company, New York. 

United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Utilities Insurance Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wolfe, S. H. and Lee J., New York, N. Y. 

Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. 

Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis, New York, N. Y. 
Yorkshire Insurance Group, New York, N. Y. 











“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST’S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those companies which receive 
our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 


BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 
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